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Cram’s Instructional Bookkeeping Wall Charts 


“Students like them because I can point out exactly what I 
am explaining and they can see and catch on more quickly.” 
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Here are the charts bookkeeping teachers are enthusiastic about. They are large (48” x 52”), 
easy to read, printed in 3 colors. They are complete and detailed, yet simple and easy to under- 
stand. They cover the entire bookkeeping cycle. Instantly available and ea: sily viewed by the 
whole class at once, they make for concentration of student interest and a quicker and more lasting 
comprehension of the subject. Available only in sets (6 charts). Choice of several convenient 
mountings. 


TITLES OF CHARTS 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 

Chart No. 2— dournalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial Balance 
Chart No. 3— Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4— Closing the Ledger (For a Service Business) 

Chart No. 5— Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 
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Effective Business English 


Third Edition — By Aurner 


Features that add PURPOSE and POWER ... and make teaching easier: 


Grammar with a business back- Plenty of illustrations and examples 
ground 


Writi 1 lett 
Plenty of short, easy drills riting personal letters 


Letters of application 
Oral English 


A simplified punctuation guide 


Simplified handling of numbers 


Simplified teaching of paragraphs A new transcription guide 
Constant motivation Reference section on addresses 
Systematic review Reference section on salutations 
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Business Teachers Should Be Good Salesmen 


An article may be superior and useful in the lives of many, many people, 
but it still is necessary to go out and sell it— people must be told about it! 
It is no longer true that the builder of a ‘better mousetrap” will have a path 
beaten to his door. Business education is no exception to the rule. Sometimes 
we as business educators fail to realize that there are many potential users of 
\ our product who are not well informed concerning that which is familiar to us. 

Isn’t it true that all too often we are chagrined to find that even those in the 
“educational know” do not have a clear understanding of the part business 
education plays in the school program? 

Who is to blame for this inferior selling job? Let's face it! We as business 
educators (this means all business teachers) must shoulder the responsibility; 
and what's more, should do something about it. 

We hear so much these days about pressure groups— mostly negative 
criticism. It isn’t that we want to force our program down the throats of ad- 
ministrators, parents, students, and businessmen, but we can exert a whole- 
some influence in behalf of our program through a concerted campaign to 
educate. The fairly recent trend among business education associations to 
strengthen their product through unification provides a common incentive 
to business educators everywhere. Country-wide co-operation, it is hoped, will 
soon be a reality. 

Business teachers in the state of Oregon through their Oregon Business 
yy Education Association are embarking on a long-range plan designed to strength- 
en and co-ordinate business education in that state. The plan is an ambitious 
one with two principal objectives to be achieved simultaneously. They are: 
(1) education of those segments of the public not now adequately informed 
concerning business education, and (2) development of an adequate testing 
program for business education in the Oregon high schools. 

Space does not permit a discussion of both objectives, so brief attention 
will be given only to the first one. Because it is of utmost importance to have 
the complete co-operation of school administrators, first attention is to be given 
to them. Every Oregon business teacher is going to be called upon to inform his 
administrator concerning the objectives and trends in business education. 
O.B.E.A.’s big, job, of course, will be to see that each teacher is furnished with 
plenty of ammunition to do the job. 

The 1950-51 school year is to be devoted to the administrators. Three other 
groups are to be given special attention in the following order: 1951-52, busi- 
nessmen; 1952-53, P. T. A.’s; 1953-54, service clubs; and 1954-55, clean-up 
year. No group, once given special attention, will be neglected in the future. 

Each year will be highlighted at the annual O.B.E.A. meeting by having 
an outstanding person representing the group receiving special emphasis that 
year speak to the assembled business teachers. For instance, at the 1950-51 
meeting, every business teacher in attendance will be urged to bring his ad- 
ministrator to the annual lunch- 
eon at which time an outstanding 
administrator will be speaking. 


Business education will be heard! U/, dl ? 





This plan is to be recom- 
mended to all the states included 
in the Western Business Educa- 
tion Association. Co-ordinated 
as | action of this nature should re- 
move much of the present busi- Theodore Yerian, president of Western Business 
ness education illiteracy. Education Association: Oregen State College, Cor- 
va 9 rec ° 
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“very individual who 
has taken a course in 
bookkeeping or account- 
ing remembers the agony 
and terror of that first 
week. The feeling of 
complete loss and frustration that comes 
when the student is presented with a 
language outside the scope of his normal 
experience is enough to poison his mind and 
attitude for many weeks to come. Perhaps 
that is one reason why there are so many 
failures in first-semester bookkeeping. There 
seems to be no middle ground — those who 
understand it like it; those who do not 
understand it dislike it. Much of the mental 
attitude is created during the first week. 
The first week is vital; it is a crucial test for 
student and teacher alike. 

Many textbooks in bookkeeping start out 
with the balance sheet equation —Assets= 
Liabilities+Proprietorship. That in itself 
is a new idea to students. Most students 
have a vague impression of an asset, a rather 
clear idea of a liability, but absolutely no 
conception of proprietorship or net worth. 

At this juncture the whole process can be 
made more meaningful by utilizing those 
experiences common to the student. For 
example, the student readily recognizes 
assets when they are described as specific 
items owned by the student. Cash in the 
bank, the U. S. bond, and the bike are all 
illustrative of assets. The liability concep- 
tion is rather easily described, but the term 
proprietorship has no meaning to the stu- 
dent. Proprietorship may be explained by 
pointing out that it refers to that share of 
the bike or to that share of clothing that has 
been fully paid. Hence, proprietorship 
means ownership or the proprietor’s equity 
in the business. 

Since assets, liabilities, and proprietorship 
have been defined, enlist the aid of the class 
and make up a balance sheet for a typical 
student, or call it a personal record. Start 
it as in illustration I. 
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The First Week in 
Bookkeeping 


by BERNARD D. PERKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
VERMILLION, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The term assets takes on a new meaning, 
a personal one perhaps, but it becomes signi- 
ficant to the student. Typical liabilities are 
illustrated in II. 


The next logical step is the presentation 
of proprietorship or net worth. This is a 
good time to point out that the left-hand side 
of the balance sheet (the debit side) repre- 
sents specific assets; and that the right side 
(the credit side) represents ownership — 
ownership of the creditors in certain assets, 
and ownership of the proprietor. Hence, it is 
fitting to add all the ownership accounts to 
get total ownership. The final balance sheet 
is presented in illustration III. 


Obviously, if the creditors have a claim of 
$16.75 on the assets listed, then the owner 
can claim the remaining assets as his own. 
The fundamental equation becomes more 
meaningful because it is geared to the stu- 
dent’s daily life. The student is now in a 
better position to grasp the implications of 
a simple balance sheet. 


A ledger of ““T’’ accounts can be made 
more meaningful if ““I’’ accounts for the 
balance sheet are prepared. Debits and 
credits may be explained by referring to the 
right and left side of the respective accounts. 
The student is able to see that certain 
accounts (asset accounts) have debit bal- 
ances and that ownership accounts (liabilities 
or proprietorship) have credit balances as 
in illustration IV. 

How are these ““T”’’ accounts changed? By 
entries in a general journal or a book of 
original entry. This book is designed in 
order to keep a record of business trans- 
actions. These transactions will, at the 
descretion of the bookkeeper, be posted to 
the ledger of ““T” accounts at regular in- 
tervals. Hence, each transaction affects 
the fundamental equation. 


Entry No. 1. Suppose that John Jones 
made a payment on his bike. The effect of 
this transaction on the books of the business 
is shown in illustration V on page 102. 
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Eniry No. 2. Or suppose that John Jones 
received his weekly allowance. It is handled 
as in illustration VI on page 102. 

The student is taught to journalize in 


Assets = Liabilities 4+ Proprietorship 








terms of his own experience. When the 
respective amounts are posted to the “T”’ 
accounts, he sees that certain assets and 
liabilities have been changed. How? 
































Cashoun Hand CashinBank Bond Clothing Bike Reed Cycle Co. Sam’sToggery Jones, Cap- 
4.50 + 25.00 + 18.75 + 125.00 + 35.00 = 10.00 + 6.7 + 191.50 
I II 
John Jones John Jones 
Balance Sheet, September 10, 19-- Balance Sheet, September 10, 19-- 
Assets: Liabilities: 
Cash on Hand $ 4.50 Reed Cycle Company $ 10.00 
Cash in Bank 25.00 Sam’s Toggery 6.75 
U. S. Bond 18.75 
Clothing 125.00 Total Liabilities $ 16.75 
Total Assets $208.25 
Ill 
John Jones 
Balance Sheet, September 10, 19-- 
Assets: Liabilities: 
Cash on Hand $ 4.50 Reed Cycle Company $ 10.00 
Cash in Bank 25.00 Sam’s Toggery 6.75 
U.S. Bond 18.75 
Clothing 125.00 Total Liabilities $ 16.75 
Bike 35.00 
-- Proprietorship: 
John Jones, Capital 191.50 
Total Assets $208.25 Total Liabilities and Proprietorship $208.25 
IV 
Cash on Hand Cash in Bank U. S. Bond 
4.50 25.00 18.75 
Clothing Bike Reed Cycle Company 
125.00 35.00 10.00 


Sam’s Toggery 





John Jones, Capital 





6.75 
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191.50 
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After Entry No. 1, the equation becomes: A Debit will: 


(a) increase an asset 
2.50 + 25.00 + 18.75 + 125.00 + 35.00 =:8.00 4 (b) decrease a liability fee 


6.75 + 191.50 (c) decrease proprietorship 


In other words assets have been decreased, 4 Credit will: 


sehen s (a) decrease an asset 
and liabilities have been decreased by $2.00. 3 eccmamg ks 


(c) increase proprietorship 
After entry No. 2 the equation is: ; : : ; 
Debit cash when it comes in; credit cash 
4.00 + 25.00 + 18.75 + 125.00 + 35.00 = 8.00 + when it is paid out. 
6.75 + 193.00 


The student now has a better background 

If preferred, an account called “allowance _ to begin the study of bookkeeping in earnest, 
income” might be credited for $1.50 rather He is in a position to begin formal work in 
than John Jones, Capital. journalizing. It is true that he is not yet 4 





“out of the woods” but he does possess a 
A few suggestions can be made in respect _ better background of experiences from which 
to journal entries: to work. cal 
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The function of 
the high school 
as the basic insti- 
tution for train- 
ing the citizens 
of tomorrow has 
undergone radi- 
cal changes over the years. From its incep- 
tion as a place for the training of only the 
privileged individuals, the high school has 
been made free and accessible to all the 
students of all the people. As our nation 
became more and more industrialized and 
the need for vocational training in the 
secondary schools was felt, necessary funds 
were made available to facilitate this voca- 
tional training. The business and vocational 
education training is gradually losing its 
stigma as a curriculum for those who could 
not, or in many cases, did not desire to follow 
the academic curriculum. 

During the period when a large majority 
of the students left school at the end of the 
junior high school period, the trend was to 
offer the skill subjects on the junior high 
school level so as to train these junior em- 
ployees more fully. The immaturity of the 
students and the inadequacy of a basic 
business background showed this plan to be 
unwise, and the skill subjects were shifted 
to the senior high schools. The major busi- 
hess course remaining in the junior high 
schools was called for the most part “General 
Business” or “Introduction to Business.” 

The original general business course placed 
much emphasis on rapid arithmetic calcula- 
tions, penmanship, and general business 
information. The first two skills mentioned 
were taught primarily to achieve vocational 
or pre-vocational aims with guidance being 
a secondary objective. Gradually more 
emphasis was placed on general business in- 
formation, dealing with everyday topics such 
as banking, business forms, communication 
and transportation, and occupational infor- 
mation. 

As our society becomes more complex, the 
need for basic business training for all stu- 
dents is being realized. Parents are asking 
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The Supervisor and 
Basie Business 


by JAMES L. WHITE 
EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


why it is that only those students following 
the business course are allowed to study 
general business, economic geography, busi- 
ness law, or consumer education, if the school 
is large enough to offer one or more of these 
subjects. Businessmen and general educators 
alike stress the value of such a course for all 
students. Wise consumers result in more 
consumption of better quality goods and a 
general raising of our standard of living. 

The responsibility of the business educa- 
tion supervisor is to co-ordinate the work in 
these various basic business fields so as to 
insure the comprehensiveness and worth- 
whileness of the material being covered. 
Teachers need assistance in planning and 
organizing such a program. If justification 
of such supervision is needed, look at the 
status of general business in many of our 
schools today. Where it is taught at all, it 
often serves as the dumping ground for 
students and is treated as an unwanted step- 
child by many business teachers. The sub- 
ject often concerns itself with minute details 
of clerical work so that the learner gets only 
a vague conception of the problems he will 
actually face in business.- The vast amount 
of material that the subject attempts to 
include often involves meaningless exercises 
because of lack of interest and/or planning 
on the part of the teacher. The material 
itself is sometimes too difficult for the 
maturity of the students in the grade level 
at which it is being offered. 

The supervisor can provide the necessary 
liaison among the teachers to set up the 
planning mechanism for all the courses to be 
included in the basic business field. General 
business should be the core, remaining at the 
same grade level as it is now, but possibly 
serving more as an exploratory course than 
is now the case. 

The supervisor can aid in planning the 
basic business course by examining the 
everyday problems of living as faced by 
students and adults, and by making a list 
of the problems that can be studied in school. 
The formulation of such a list will require 
the combined thinking and research of all 
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the teachers of business, social studies, ences of the students, on a level of their 
geography, science, home economics, and comprehension. 
other related fields who now or later might The next step in supervising the formatioy 
be offering some part of this training. Ques- of a course in basic business would be ty 
tionnaires to businessmen, parents, and other group the items or topics into a course called 
lay groups to get their ideas on just what basic business. Paul Muse! believes the 
basic skills and knowledges they feel should course should be two years in length, with 
be made a part of all the high school stu- _ the first course including how to earn money 
dents’ program would help in the analysis of and how to use it intelligently, the use of 
what such a program should include. Gradu- _ bank services, how to secure credit and how 
ates in the field, regardless of their area of to use it wisely, communication, travel and 
specialization in high school or college, could _ transportation, locating information, choice 
give invaluable aid in this analysis. The in purchases, and how to choose an occupa- 
help that high school students can give tion. The second course would include 
should not be overlooked. Find out the business with governmental and social r. 
everyday problems students face and get lationships and trends, insurance and social 
the students’ opinions of what they would _ security, functions and methods of collecting 
like to know more about. taxes, personal and social record keeping and 
An examination of the changing economic __ filing, the business law under which we live, 
situation should be made to determine just and types of business organizations and ou 
what the things are a student needs to know _ relationship to them. 
now that he did not have to concern himself With this information at hand, a smaller 
about several years ago. A short test to committee should be organized to outline 
determine his economic competency might the units of instruction. Care should be 
be given as another means of delimiting the exercised to place within each unit only 
material. Find out in what general areas the those topics that can be tied together to 
students are weak and attempt to construct produce the most effective teaching and 
the course from this information. learning. Make the units as small and simple 
Examine the existing high school curricu- as possible so as to keep the information in 
lum. Talk to the teachers of bookkeeping easily digestible form for the students. 
and typewriting, home economics and in- There is no more agreement as to what 
dustrial arts, science and mathematics, social such a course should include as there is 
studies and English, and see how many, if agreement as to the grade placement. Muse’ 
any, of the items on your check list of basic advocates one course in junior high school 
business knowledge they are already cover- and the second course in senior high school, 
ing in their respective courses. See if the presumably in the upper grades. Forkner 
bookkeeping teacher is emphasizing the suggests such a course to be offered either in 
rights and responsibilities of employees re- the eleventh or twelfth year of high school 
garding social security or withholding taxes for one year only where it could be substi- 
when making up payrolls; determine the tuted fora social studies course. It is some- 
ability of typists to closely estimate the times agreed that no one textbook should be 
costs of various office supplies; see if the used but a variety of materials should be 
future home economists know how to figure made available in each area of learning. 
the cost of a meal. The basic business items Pictorial magazines with meaningful ex- 
that are being covered by the various subject planations, trade and industrial magazines, 
matter teachers should be left in their hands. vocational journals, occupational informe- 
They are best qualified to teach these learn- tion booklets, and similar literature should 
ings and to relate them to the subject matter be available in the classroom for supple 
areas. mentary assignments and for individual use 
The textbooks and courses of study in all by the students during their free moments 
the fields that would be concerned with basic or according to the interest and enthusiasm 
business should be examined. Note the of the students. 
treatment given each topic. The material One of the major criticisms of business 
should be interestingly presented in as non- teachers is that they do not know anything 
technical a manner as possible. The lessons about business. Many business teachers 


should be built around the personal experi- (Concluded on page 108) 

Paul Muse, “Basic Business Education in Public Secondary Schools,’”’ American Business Education Yearbook, Vol. IV 
The Changing Business Education Curriculum, published by Eastern Business Teachers Association and The National Busines 
Teachers Association, New York, 1947. 

*Ibid., p. 58. : 

*Hamden L. Forkner, “Basic Business Education,” Dictaphone Educational Forum, November-December, 1947. 
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Trends in Teaching and 
Teacher Preparation 


by JULIUS M. ROBINSON, MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


[like to think of education, of which business 
education is an integral part, as a wheel. A 
wheel, when in operation, is either moving 
forward or backward — there is no other 
course. Our educational processes are also 
either moving forward or backward. 

A wheel has many parts, and each part 
must be strong if the wheel is expected to 
function properly. The component parts of 
the educational wheel are the students, 
teachers, school administrators, teaching 
facilities, parents, and the community. Only 
one part of this educational wheel, the busi- 
ness teacher, will be discussed at this time. 
The business teacher, as well as all teachers, 
might well be considered the hub of the 
wheel. The durability and effectiveness of 
ahub depend largely on the quality of ma- 
terials, construction, and how frequently it 

is greased (in-service training) after being 
ot into operation. Sometimes a mediocre 
hub will give amazing results if “‘greased”’ 
properly. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. Be- 
fore continuing our discussion concerning 
the business teacher, let us briefly review the 
rapid development of business education in 
our country during the past thirty-five years. 
We must remember that this phase of edu- 
cation is relatively new in the high schools 
and colleges and that a program of business- 
teacher education has been in progress only 
during the past three decades or so. It was 
not until about 1910 that business training 
courses were introduced extensively in the 
public high schools of the United States. At 
first the teachers were recruited from busi- 
ness colleges, the business-te acher training 
programs in colleges not having been started 
to any great extent before World War I. 
At present, according to Tonne,! there are 
approximately 2,000,000 students taking 
business courses and more than 50,000 
business teachers in our public high schools 
throughout the United States. When com- 
pared with the growth of other departments 


‘Herbert A. Tonne, Estelle L. Popham, 
Publishing Co., 1949). 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


of instruction, it is evident that we have 
grown by leaps and bounds. In terms of 
student enrollment in the secondary schools, 
we have surpassed all other fields of voca- 
tional education and in the academic field 
are outnumbered only by English and social 
science. 

A result of this rapid expansion is a serious 
shortage of well-trained business teachers. 
According to a report given at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions? in 
1949, there was a serious shortage of business 
teachers in most of the states. Shortages 
ranging from 25 to 55 per cent in the various 
states were reported at this meeting. This 
means that a large number of our business 
teachers are teaching on emergency certifi- 
cates. Consequently, there is a need for the 
consumption of large quantities of “‘grease”’ or 
we are likely to weaken the education wheel. 

EMPHASIS ON INTANGIBLES. The rapid de- 
velopment of business education has caused 
business educators to be busily occupied with 
curriculum construction and the selection of 
teaching materials. These phases of the 
training program are essential and we can 
truthfully say, although we are a long way 
from perfection, that great strides in im- 
provement have been made. Because of our 
intense interest in developing a formal pro- 
gram of studies and attaining certain tan- 
gible skills for teachers, we have perhaps 
neglected the intangibles or the plus qualifi- 
cations that are so essential for success in 
teaching. Alert business teachers, who know 
the needs of businesses and the demands that 
modern living is making on young people 
today; realize that we cannot be satisfied 
with subject matter outcomes only, but that 
our teaching should place emphasis on the 
intangible personality traits and characteris- 
tics. We, who are charged with teacher 
preparation, must give more attention to the 
plus qualifications of teachers. We can no 
longer be content with producing subject 


and M. Herbert Freeman, Methods of Teaching Business Subjects (New York: Gregg 


Stephen J. Turille, National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, Bulletin No. 48, June, 1949. 
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matter specialists to teach business subjects 
in the secondary schools. A good shorthand 
teacher teaches more than the skill of writing 
shorthand. Again, let me reiterate that I am 
not discounting the necessity of skill train- 
ing, but superior teaching is skill training 
plus. The business teacher has splendid 
opportunities in his teaching to stress the 
importance of appropriate grooming and 
desirable business attitudes. 

Why should the business teacher empha- 
size the intangible qualifications for his high 
school students? Firstly, businessmen expect 
their employees to have the ability to work 
in harmony with their fellow workers. More 
jobs have been lost through inability to co- 
operate than because of lack of occupational 
skills. Secondly, employers expect their 
personnel to practice good personal groom- 
ing; dressing inconspicuously but appropri- 
ately. Thirdly, businessmen expect their 
employees to have the ability to conform to 
company policies and to make adjustments 
to company procedures that may differ from 
those found in the employee’s favorite texts. 
Each worker is expected to possess enough 
self-discipline to keep routine work up to 
date and reports finished on schedule with 
a degree of accuracy that can be relied upon 
by a busy employer. 

Students should be taught to regard the 
request to do something extra or to work 
overtime as special opportunities. A good 
motto to keep in mind is “Always do a little 
more than you are paid to do if you expect 
sometime to be paid more than you earn.” 

One should also stress the paramount im- 
portance of personal integrity and mental 
honesty — the quality of being open minded 
and the desire to do an honest day’s work. 
All business workers should be reminded 
that there is no menial work, but that there 
is some element of drudgery in each job. 
There is a definite trend among good busi- 
ness teachers to create a sound appreciation 
of these personal qualities as essential factors 
for success. 

PROPER USE OF OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS. Busi- 
ness teachers can justly pride themselves on 
doing a good job of teaching vocational skills. 
We have made remarkable advancement in 
the teaching of bookkeeping, typewriting, 
shorthand, and office practice; we cannot 
boast, however, about teaching our students 
how to use those skills most effectively. In 
many instances we have failed to develop an 
understanding of the relation of each special- 
ized skill to the other facets of business as a 


whole. A beginning office worker who had 
been working several months in a large jp. 
dustrial concern remarked to me that he did 
not enjoy his work because of not knowing 
what was going on in the business. He con. 
stantly had the feeling of being lost evey 
though he had mastered the secretarial skills. 
He indicated that something was surely 
wrong with the training that he received jn 
school. This individual was at least partially 
justified in condemning the training program 
of our schools. In my opinion the most 
probable reasons for this deficiency in the 
training program of office employees are: 
(1) lack of breadth in knowledges of the 
business field by the business teacher; (2) 
lack of firsthand work experience in the 
business occupations for which the teacher 
has been trained to teach. 

BROAD BACKGROUND OF BUSINESS KNOWL. 
EDGES IN THE BUSINESS FIELD. It is reasonable 
to believe that if we expect our high school 
graduates to attain the desired occupational 
intelligence, the teachers in Aigh school 
should have a broad background of business 
knowledges in addition to their preparation 
in skill subjects. Cecil Puckett® was correct 
in stating that concentration on preparation 
in the skill subjects to the exclusion of broad 
knowledges in the field of business has been 
the greatest stumbling block in the advance- 
ment of business teachers. 

The trend in business education is moving 
toward broader areas and more general 
education; therefore the business teachers in 
the field should expand their own  back- 
grounds in ‘those areas. A _ teacher with 
superior qualifications is one with a reserve 
of business knowledges and sources of busi- 
ness occupational information that can be 
used to supplement the textbook materials. 
Despite the abundance of supplementary 
teaching materials available, we still have 
too many textbook teachers. 

Business teachers have great responsi- 
bilities in contributing to the over-all 
education program of all high school stu- 
dents. For example, “What is taking place 
in our economy” is a timely topic that con- 
cerns every American and to which business 
teachers with plus qualifications can make a 
definite contribution. If our country is great 
because of our free enterprise system, then 
we have an obligation to teach not only what 
this system is, but also what present-day 
trends are threatening it. It is true that our 
society today is more complex and naturally 
must look to the Federal government for 


*Cecil Puckett, ‘The Career of a Business Teacher,” Business Teacher (New York: Gregg Publishing Company, September- 


October, 1949). 
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help, but we must teach our students that 
there is grave danger to our free enterprise 
systein when the citizenry depends too much 
on the Federal government. Our students 
should understand that government services 
once established to meet emergency situa- 
tions are likely to continue even when the 
emergency no longer exists. 

There is an ever increasing tendency 
among our young people, as well as those 
not so young, to look to the Federal govern- 
ment for financial aid. Instead of the slogan 
“let George do it,” the popular slogan of 
today is “Let Uncle Sam do it.”” Too many 
people are looking to the Federal treasury as 
an inexhaustible source of revenue. Little 
do they realize how deficit financing by the 
Federal government affects our economic 
well-being. 

The daily newspapers, the magazines, and 
the radio constantly confront us with words 
and concepts — especially from the articu- 
late spokesmen for business management and 
the labor unions — words and concepts that 
are easily misunderstood unless we have 
some idea of the basic facts. For example, 
the terms “profits” and “‘wages”’ when used 
by labor leaders have an entirely different 
meaning than when used by business man- 
agement. The truth is that both organiza- 
tions often distort the true facts to further 
their own ambitions. Misconceptions, there- 
fore, are the result of propaganda that is 
often deliberately designed to mislead. Such 
misstatements can be corrected only by 
presenting the true facts in our business 
classes. The business teacher is in a strategic 
position to teach his students to weigh the 
evidence when exposed to such propaganda. 

The goals mentioned above can be at- 
tained only by well-informed teachers — 
those who apply large quantities of “educa- 
tional grease” regularly. Teacher-training 
institutions should evaluate their curricula 
to make certain that their products go into 
the teaching field with a reserve of economic 
information as well as being prepared to 
teach skills. The business curricula of 
secondary schools should also be evaluated 
with care to make certain that our students 
can assume their places intelligently and 
skillfully in this great country of ours. 

At some of the recent meetings of repre- 
sentatives of the teacher-training institutions 
of Michigan, attempts were made to formu- 
late a plan that might lead to a reorganiza- 
tion of the business curricula in such institu- 
tions for the training of business teachers. 
Only a beginning has been made, and it is 
hoped that more meetings of this nature can 
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be arranged. Little can be accomplished, of 
course, by such a study unless a similar 
undertaking is made by the secondary 
schools. As long as the secondary schools 
teach only the traditional subjects, the 
teacher-training institutions are forced to 
some degree to plan their programs accord- 
ingly. The only way to build a program of 
business studies in our public schools that 
more nearly fits the present-day needs of our 
youth is by a sincere effort of all concerned — 
teachers, administrators, businessmen, par- 
ents, and teacher trainers. 

WORK EXPERIENCE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS. 
Someone has said that effective teaching will 
give emphasis to the “know how” as well as 
to the “know what” of business. Neither of 
the two can be obtained entirely from a pro- 
fessional training program alone. One’s 
teaching will be greatly enriched by obtain- 
ing wage earning business experience in the 
business occupation for which the particular 
kind of training is being given. Actual work 
experience on the pre-service level is being 
recognized in many states as an essential 
part of the teacher-training program. There 
seems to be a definite trend in the direction 
of requiring such experience for certification 
purposes. A few states have such require- 
ments at present. There is little doubt that 
such work experience on the pre-service level 
will give the young teacher greater assurance 
and a desire to continue his contacts with 
business establishments after he has started 
to teach. But unless he continues periodi- 
cally to gain firsthand work experience in 
business, his pre-service training will be of 
little value. 

I do not want to infer that teacher prepa- 
ration is gained entirely from teacher- 
training institutions. Teacher preparation 
consists of more than four years of under- 
graduate work and one or two years of 
graduate credit in some teacher-training 
institution — it is a continuous process as 
long as one is engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession. Complacency of the teacher is 
probably the greatest danger to the teaching 
profession. Progressive teachers will not be 
content to follow the general pattern of text- 
book content, but will be on the alert for 
ways in which they can enrich their teaching. 
In other words, they will keep in step with 
business practices. 

One of the best ways for experienced 
teachers to apply new “grease” to the hub 
of the educational wheel for effective teach- 
ing is to take time out from teaching at least 
every four or five years and secure employ- 
ment in business. It is a splendid way to 
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keep in step with business practices and to 
promote an understanding between business 
employers and the schools. A barrier to 
intelligent co-operation between businessmen 
and business teachers has been a lack of 
understanding. Businessmen sometimes 
think of business teachers as educational 
theorists. Teachers often think of employers 
as self-centered money makers whose only 
interest is in the “almighty dollar.’’ Working 
together co-operatively will break down such 
beliefs. Experience has shown that in most 
instances perfect harmony prevails between 
business and the school when there is a 
better understanding of their mutual prob- 
lems. 

The teacher who wishes to keep in step 
with business and thereby contribute more 
to his field, to his school, and to his students, 
will make a conscientious effort to gain this 
valuable experience. A splendid opportunity 
for co-operative work experience on the 
graduate level has been made possible by the 
University of Michigan under the leadership 
of Dr. Irene Place. In the summer experi- 
enced business teachers may work full time 
in business establishments during the day 
and in the evenings attend conferences con- 
ducted by Dr. Place and the business execu- 
tives. This is a commendable effort on the 
part of the university to provide in-service 
training of superb value. 

suMMARY. The development of business 

education in the secondary schools and 
higher institutions of learning in the past 
three decades has surpassed that of all other 
areas of vocational education. The growth 
has been so rapid that there has been a 
serious shortage of well qualified teachers on 
both levels of learning. Teachers for the 
secondary schools have been recruited from 
various sources and often their qualifications 
have been inadequate. In many instances 
concentration on the skill subjects to the 
exclusion of broad knowledges in the field of 
business has characterized their training. 
Business teachers with a background of 
highly specialized training, consequently, 
prefer to teach the traditional skilled sub- 
jects. : 
With the trend of education moving in the 
direction of broader areas and toward more 
general education, the trend of business- 
teacher preparation is toward a broader 
foundation in basic business principles with 
greater emphasis on the intangibles that are 
so necessary for success in teaching. Busi- 
ness experience is considered a splendid way 
for the teacher to supplement and add to his 
reserve of business information. 
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Business teachers in the field should ex. 
pand their own backgrounds in the areas 
mentioned above. High school students 
should not be taught skills only, but they 
should also be taught how to use those skills 
in the most effective manner. Teacher 
preparation is a continuous process for 
those who like their work and want to 
advance into positions of leadership in their 
field. 


The Supervisor and Basic Business 
(Continued from page 104) 


have never had work experience, do not 
budget, and buy clothes, insurance, and 
homes without applying the consumer 
economics they should know. Often the 
relation between bookkeeping theory and 
bookkeeping practice is foreign to the 
teacher. 

In selecting a teacher for this basic busi- 
ness course, the general requisites used in 
selecting distributive education teachers 
should be applied. The teacher should be 
well versed in business practices and should 
have had some practical experience in busi- 
ness. Successful experience in at least one or 
more phases of business life should be one 
factor to be considered in selecting a teacher 
for this course. The projects and units of 
work in such a course, related as they must 
be to some community, school, or home 
activity, will need the supervision of a 
teacher whose skills and knowledges have 
withstood the rigors of an actual business. 
He must know how to do the things his 
students are doing and have some insight 
into the problems they will face. Enthusi- 
asm for the work and a real interest in the 
problems of the students will add to the 
effectiveness of the teacher in selling this 
program. 

The supervisor must aid the teacher of 
basic business in establishing the necessary 
business and community contacts to conduct 
the course successfully. This can be done by 
arranging for meetings between the business- 
men and the basic business teacher and 
participation in other community projects. 


The development of a sound basic business 
program in our schools is a vital factor m 
training our students to be economically 
competent, competent consumers, and com- 
petent to find a job and understand its rela- 
tion to business generally and specifically. 
The responsibility for seeing that such a 
program is not a hodge-podge of unrelated 
courses rests with the supervisor. 
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Evaluating Occupational 
Changes Through Survey 


by MRS. GERTRUDE BATES AND HAROLD FERGUSON 


Before a desirable program in business train- 
ing can be established in any community 
there are certain preliminary problems to be 
solved. These problems arise as a result of 
certain conditions within the school, the 
community, and the business establishments 
within the city. No solution can be sug- 
gested for any of these problems until the 
conditions have been examined and the 
specific objectives are clearly defined. A 
study of the local business houses aids one 
materially in setting up these specific objec- 
tives. 

With this in mind, a survey of the business 
houses of Loveland, Colorado, was made in 
1944 and again in 1948. The purposes of 
these surveys were to find out: (1) the types 
of business in Loveland, (2) the proportion of 
men and women employees in the various 
office occupations, (3) the classification of 
the duties of these employees in each type of 
business, (4) the work requirements of these 
employees in their respective occupations, 
(5) the work and character traits of these 
various employees that need correcting, and 
(6) the changes that took place during the 
four-year period that might help revise the 
real objectives of any business training pro- 
gram. 

The survey made in 1944 revealed some 
startling facts that were contributed to the 
existing conditions at that time. The same 
business houses were again surveyed in 1948, 
using the same questionnaire. This report is 
based on the results of these two surveys. 

Single proprietorships, in 1944, constituted 
over one half or 57 per cent of the businesses. 
Corporations made up 32 per cent of the 
types of ownership and only 11 per cent were 
partnerships. In 1948 the situation was 
somewhat different; partnerships increased 
from 11 per cent to 40 per cent of the types of 
ownerships, while corporations declined from 
32 per cent to 19 per cent. 

In 1944, 46 per cent of the people em- 
ployed in all types of businesses were male. 

1948, however, the number of male 
employees had increased to 59 per cent, a 
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gain of 13 per cent. This increase in male 
employees indicates that there was a decline 
in the employment of women by the same 
percentage. No doubt this decline in the 
employment of women is due to the postwar 
readjustment. 

The various businesses were classified into 
thirty-nine different group classifications. 
In both surveys garages had the highest fre- 
quency in the group classification of busi- 
nesses. In 1944, real estate offices ranked 
next to garages and by 1948 they had 
dropped to fourth place. It is interesting to 
note that doctors moved from last place in 
1944 to second place in 1948. 

In the various work classifications under 
each type of ownership, the largest avenue 
for employment is found among clerks, with 
38 per cent being employed in 1944 and 
59 per cent in 1948. This increase in employ- 
ment of clerks might be indicative of ac- 
celerated business trends. 

The next largest group of employees under 
the work classification is of the general office 
workers. Strangely enough, both surveys 
show that about 30 per cent of the people 
are employed in this area. The third largest 
group of employees is found among business 
record keepers. Here again, there is no 
significant difference between the two sur- 
veys in the number of people employed. 
Both surveys showed that straight type- 
writing offers practically no employment 
while straight shorthand and office machine 
work offers much better employment oppor- 
tunities. 

An analysis of the work requirements for 
stenographers and typists reveals the lower- 
ing of standards during the war. In 1944, the 
definite speed requirements for a typist 
ranged from 30 to 60 words a minute, with 
about 50 per cent of the employers having no 
speed requirements. In the 1948 survey, 
84. per cent of the employers signified that 
they had no speed requirements, a gain of 
over one third. Incidentally the speed range 
was lowered, the requirements being 25 to 50 
words per minute in the 1948 survey. While 
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the tendency to lower requirements prevails 
as shown by the data, there is evidence that 
at the present time the employment situa- 
tion has changed to make it possible for 
business offices to begin to resume prewar 
standards. Unemployment is rising and that 
will mean more applicants for office vacan- 
cies. Employers will thereby be able to 
make better selections and demand higher 
standards. 

On the list of duties for typists in general 
office work, addressing envelopes ranked first 
in both surveys. In 1944, typing letters 
ranked second, but in 1948, preparing state- 
ments ranked second on the list of duties. 
In the first survey, filling in business forms 
rated third on the list of duties, and pre- 
paring statements ranked fourth. It is 
interesting to note that composing letters 
ranked sixth on both surveys. 

The 1948 survey shows that over 93 per 
cent of the businesses contacted do not have 
speed dictation requirements in shorthand 
for general office workers, whereas in 1944 
this figure was only 76 per cent. As a definite 
speed requirement, 80 words per minute 
merited the highest rating in 1944, with 
50 words per minute the highest in 1948. 

Generally, no definite speed requirement 
in transcription for general office work is 
set up by the different businesses in Love- 
land. Other surveys in similar communities 
would be of additional value to determine 
how widespread this policy might be. 

Information about the general duties that 
employees are expected to perform was 
gathered in both surveys. Answering the 
telephone received the highest rating on both 
surveys, with the comment to stress correct 
telephone technique. The next three duties 
listed showed only a slight variation in im- 
portance on each survey. They ranked as 
follows: receiving callers, filing, and order- 
ing supplies. Keeping records, making ap- 
pointments, and collecting ranked fifth, 
sixth, and seventh respectively. 

Work habits are considered an outgrowth 
of subject matter training in school, while 
character traits are considered innate quali- 
ties of the individual. The Loveland survey 
revealed some interesting facts regarding the 
two traits. 

In 1944, spelling and responsibility had 
an equal rating as first in importance. How- 
ever, the 1948 survey showed that responsi- 
bility alone was first in order of importance, 
while spelling had dropped to ninth place. 
There were eight other character traits that 
ranked ahead of the first skill trait, spelling. 
Accuracy, courtesy, cheerfulness, tact, neat- 
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ness, and enthusiasm ranked in the order 
named on both surveys. 

The surveys showed that of the first twelve 
work habits and character traits that need 
developing in training office workers, ten of 
them are character traits. Of the next group 
of twelve work habits and character traits 
ranking close in importance, nine are char- 
acter traits and only three are skill traits, 
This indicates that more time should be 
spent in trying to develop some of the 
character traits. These same findings have 
been shown in other surveys conducted in 


the field of business education. 


In summarizing these two surveys, the 
following information was revealed: 

1. Even though more women than men 
were employed according to the first survey, 
the trend now is toward more employment of 
men. 

2. Both surveys show the largest avenue 
for employment is among clerks. 

3. No special speed requirement is set up 
for general office workers. 

4. The most important duty for the typist 
in general office work is addressing envelopes. 

5. Businesses on the whole do not insist 
on a certain speed dictation requirement. 

6. No transcription speed requirement is 
preferred, 

7. Answering the telephone ranks first 
in general duties that employees are expected 
to perform. 

8. Of the various work habits and char- 
acter traits that need correcting in training 
office workers, the character traits out- 
number the work habits. 

9. Letter writing seems to be the most 
important duty of stenographers in general 
office work. 

In conclusion, this same survey should be 
made every two years to keep up with the 
changes and trends in the community, which 
is supporting and using the graduates of our 
high school. 





NEW SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


A 17-page, printed booklet covering the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Laws is available for 
instructors who wish to emphasize the latest provisions 
of old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits. This 
booklet not only covers the tax rates, but also explains 
in detail the benefits. 


Price 15 cents, postpaid. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
San Francisco 5 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Organizing the Distributive Eduea- 
tion Advisory Committee 


by HOWARD COBB, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 





It should be remembered that the  [ 
members of an advisory committee | 
for distributive education are to 
act as consultants and are to 
function only in an advisory ca- 
pacity. The responsibility for 
administering the distributive edu- 
cation program is vested in the 
officials of the local school system. 
The advisory committee should 
make recommendations to the 
school administration and school 
board in matters concerning voca- 
tional distributive education. Gen- 
erally, the school officials will 
appreciate and welcome the recom- 
mendations of the advisory committee. 
They will put these recommendations into 
effect when it is practical and possible. 

The local distributive education advisory 
committee has three main functions. They 
are: 

1. To aid school officials and co-ordinators in 


planning a sound course of training that is fitted 
to community needs. 


2. To encourage the maintenance of high standards 
of training both in stores and in schools. 
3. To work with the State Advisory Committee on 

Distributive Education. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE. ‘The mem- 
bership of the distributive education advi- 
sory committee should represent all persons 
interested in the training of co-operative 
part-time distributive education students 
and the training of adults in the field of 
distribution. Management, training spon- 
sors, and representatives of the school should 
he represented on the committee. It might 
be well to have two members representing 
executives, managers, or store owners; two 
members representing employees, a depart- 
ment head or some interested employee who 
is a training sponsor; and one neutral mem- 
ber, who might be a school board member. 

The membership of the advisory com- 
mittee should be limited. Generally five to 
seven is adequate. It is easier to assemble 





7 a small committee together and 
there is less likelihood of disagree- 
ment.? The school administration 
(the superintendent of schools or 
someone representing him and the 
high school principal) should be 
present at advisory committee 
meetings. This will bring the 
school and the business people into 
a closer relationship. As a result, 
there will be a better understand- 
ing of the problems of each group. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE. The 
members of the advisory com- 
mittee should be recommended 
by the co-ordinator to the superin- 
tendent for appointment. The notification 
of the appointment of the members should 
come from the office of the superintendent 
of schools. A personal letter from the 
superintendent to each member of the com- 
mittee will do much to create good will for 
the schools as well as for the entire distribu- 
tive education program. The prospective 
members should agree to serve on the com- 
mittee before their names are submitted to 
the superintendent for appointment. The 
letter on page 112 was sent to new members 
of the advisory committee in Amarillo by the 
superintendent of schools. 

A letter was sent to the old members who 
were to be retained on the advisory com- 
mittee for another year and a letter was sent 
to members who were not to be retained on 
the committee. 

The Texas State Board for Vocational 
Education recommends that the appoint- 
ments be made for only one year. This will 
eliminate embarrassment when it is neces- 
sary to drop a member for inactivity or other 
reasons.’ It is a good policy to obtain 
different people to serve on this committee 
as they become much more interested in 
this type of training while they are members 
of the advisory committee. 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS. The advisory com- 
mittee should have meetings periodically. In 





‘State Board for Vocational Education, Handbook for Coordinators of Distributive Education (Austin, Texas, 1946), p. 


*William B. Logan, 
1949), p. 34 
sLoc. cit. 
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“The Importance of the Advisory Committee, 
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Amarillo the advisory committee meets 
annually early in October. There are other 
meetings throughout the year as the neces- 
sity for a meeting arises. Some communities 
have found it advisable to have a luncheon 
each month for the purpose of discussing 
the training problems of the community. 
An advisory committee meeting should be 
called by the chairman at the suggestion of 
the co-ordinator. Generally the chairman 
will take care of all the details of notifying 
the other members of the meeting — the 
place, time, and other details. In case of a 
new chairman it is suggested that the co- 
ordinator be prepared to write a letter for 
the chairman to send to the committee 
members. Letter II on page 112 is suggested. 
This letter should be typed on the sta- 
tionery of the business concern of the chair- 
man and should bear his signature. The 
chairman will probably have his secretary 
call all the members on the day of the com- 


mittee meeting. The co-ordinator should 
have the telephone number of each member 
and suggest that all members be: called on 
the day of the meeting. 

The agenda of business should be pre. 
pared by the co-ordinator and the chairman 
of the committee. If the meeting cannot be 
justified by an important agenda, it would 
be advisable not to have the meeting. Items 
to be considered in preparing the agenda are 
as follows: 

1. A talk by the superintendent of schools 
on the values of the advisory committee to 
the school. 

2. A discussion of the wages paid to 
trainees, perhaps the establishing of a 
minimum wage. 

3. Approval of new training stations sug- 
gested by the co-ordinator. 

4. Values to be obtained by the merchant 
from rotating trainees. 

(Concluded on page 114) 


Letter I 


Dear Mr. Means: 


Because of your experience in the important field of retailing and your keen interest in 
assisting young people to learn your business, it seems you will be a very valuable member 
of the Distributive Education Advisory Committee. 


As you know, the local advisory committee is a means of closer cooperation between 
the school and business people of Amarillo. It has given us an assurance that the business 
people of Amarillo are supporting this valuable program of giving high school boys and girls 
practical training under actual working conditions. 


Your acceptance of membership and your willingness to work on this committee will 
do much to continue to make the program a great success. 


Sincerely yours, 


Superintendent of Schools 


Letter II 


Dear Mr. Davis: 


As you have been recently appointed to the Distributive Education Advisory Com- 
mittee, will you attend a meeting to be held at the School Administration Building, Fifth and 
Johnson, Wednesday, October 8, at two o'clock? We shall discuss matters pertaining to 
the distributive education training at this meeting. 


It is hoped that all members of the committee will be present as the co-operative 
part-time training program is important to the business and young people of Amarillo. 


Your presence will do much to make this meeting a success. The place is the School 
Administration Building, Fifth and Johnson, and the time is 2 o’clock, Wednesday, Oc- 


tober 8. 


Sincerely yours, 


Chairman, Distributive 
Education Advisory Committee 
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The weight of 
the _ traditional 
curriculum is 
stull a domin- 


ating factor that 
influences _ the 
student’s choice 
of a secondary school course of study. Par- 
ents usually insist that their children be 
admitted to an academic course. Whether 
or not the student will benefit from such a 
course is of little importance to them. That 
he or she be admitted to the academic 
course is the primary concern of the parents. 
This sort of reasoning is followed by the 
assumption that other courses are mere 
dumping grounds for inferior students. 
Syllogistically stated: All students with keen 
minds take the academic course; my son has 
a keen mind; therefore, he must take the 
academic course! Here we have an attitude 
that has been established over the years, but 
one that is as fallacious as the day is long. 
Not only parents, but also some instructors 
of the academic subjects have been inclined 
to believe this fallacy. 

There are, nevertheless, many people 
who consider business education important 
enough to spend a great deal of time and 
money studying ways and means of improv- 
ing methods and materials in this field. 
These people are enthusiastic about their 
subject matter and are eager to help their 
students obtain personal as well as voca- 
tional proficiencies. 

It is unfortunate that all business educa- 
tors are not champions of the cause. Many 
of them do not have faith in their subject 
matter, whether it be shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, or the social business 
subjects; but what is worse, they, too, have 
been influenced by a fallacious syllogism, 
and as a result lack faith in the value of 
business education. As one teacher so aptly 
put it, “‘All you ever get in this department 
is concentrated stupidity. Don’t wear your- 
self out giving extra help —if they don’t 
pass it this semester, they can take it over 
again next year.” 


AY 


_—_-_ —_— 
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Emancipation 


by EILEEN T. COSTELLO 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON COLLEGE 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


TEACHERS LACK FAITH IN SUBJECTS. Let us 
reconsider the quotation in the preceding 
paragraph in terms of a typical classroom 
situation. Janet F. sits in the front row of a 
beginning typewriting class. Her parents 
pay taxes to help support the school and to 
pay the teacher’s salary. Janet could easily 
acquire skill in typewriting with a little 
extra help and consideration, but the 
teacher does not have time for that sort of 
thing, as she is too busy correcting papers 
during the class period. She does not care 
whether Janet learns to type this semester, 
next semester, or the next — with the low 
salary the teacher receives, why should she 
concern herself about teaching typewriting, 
bookkeeping, or the other business subjects 
to “mass stupidity.”’ The whole crux of the 
matter is this: If the teacher provided for 
individual instruction and showed a genuine 
interest in each student — did more teaching 
and less clerking— and appreciated the 
opportunity of helping these students in 
every way possible she would thereby de- 
velop worthy citizens who would be prepared 
to take their place in the community as 
efficient clerks, stenographers, secretaries, or 
office machine operators. The members of 
the community would then see to it that 
this teacher and other superior teachers like 
her were not paid mediocre salaries. 

But to get back to Janet. Life was prob- 
ably much more cheerful for her before she 
entered high school. Janet’s enrollment in 
the business department has created a barrier 
between her and her former friends who are 
taking the academic course. She finds her- 
self drifting more and more apart from these 
classmates — being left out of things, be- 
cause “She is in the business department, 
and probably would not be interested” 
(understand is the word they wanted to use!). 

I can well appreciate Janet’s feelings, as I 
took this course when I was in high school. 
Our group was not invited to the various 
planning sessions. We were disregarded in 
the extracurricular activities to such an ex- 
tent that many of us developed an attitude 
of, “I wouldn’t want to be in it anyway.” 
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Rationalization, I believe, is the technical 
term for it. There was, however, one event 
to which we all looked forward, and that was 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta sponsored 
by the senior class. We had a special reason 
for anticipating this production, because by 
some strange turn of events, a girl from our 
department had been chosen to sing a 
leading role. We were indeed proud; but it 
is interesting to note that in spite of our en- 
thusiasm, she never once received any com- 
mendation or encouragement from her 
business teachers either in public or pri- 
vately. Lengthy homework assignments 
were made on the nights of the production 
and tests were invariably given on the day 
following it. 

Another incident occurred that I shall 
never forget. The entire cast of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operetta and its director had 
been invited to go to the city to witness a 
professional production of the same operetta. 
The students were excused from school for 
two days. When my friend returned to class, 
she was informed, in front of the entire 
group, that the final brief form test had been 
given in her absence and that she would not 
be permitted to make it up, but could take a 
zero! 

This unco-operative attitude on the part 
of many business teachers to encourage 
these so-called inferior students to develop 
their interests is not unusual. It is high time, 
however, that business teachers appreciate 
their responsibility of being entrusted with 
the citizens of tomorrow, and strive to pro- 
vide the community with youth whose 
interests, abilities, and capacities have not 
been hampered. When students meet the 
needs of business and when members of the 
community are made to realize the important 
function of the business department, a more 
favorable and co-operative interrelationship 
will be developed. Curriculum compart- 
mentalization must be overcome. We should 
see to it that our students recognize the im- 
portance of each department. For example, 
the boys in the manual training classes often 
build demonstration stands to be used in the 
typewriting classes; the school paper is 
usually typed by girls who have taken the 
business course — there is a never ending 
reciprocal reaction in school as well as out of 
school. 

FLEXIBLE PLANS NECESSARY. Another ex- 
ample of disinterest on the part of some 
business teachers in one particular commun- 
ity can be seen from the fact that there are 
more drop-outs in the business course than 
in any other course in the entire curriculum. 
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The answer administrators give to the ques- 
tion, “Why. so many drop-outs?” is that 
many of the girls who take this course are 
impatient to get to work or to get married, 
While this answer may be correct in some 
cases, it does not adequately account for the 
department’s holding first place, year after 
year, with regard to its number of drop-outs 
or failures. In this school, the mortality rate 
in shorthand and typewriting is larger than 
in all other subjects. Yet, I am sure that if 
the subject matter had been adapted to the 
individual differences of these students by 
providing activities to help them see the 
importance of the course content and how 
their knowledge of it would specifically in- 
fluence their well-being, the percentage of 
failures and drop-outs would be greatly 
decreased. 

A prescribed syllabus or a time-honored 
lesson plan is not the “open sesame”’ for 
motivation or learning. Since we are dealing 
with individuals and not robots, we must 
meet the needs of these students by provid- 
ing for individual differences in our daily 
plans. 

POSITIVE APPROACH VITAL. A negative atti- 
tude toward these students will undoubtedly 
have a negative effect upon their personality. 
We must do all that is possible, therefore, to 
free business students from the stigma that 
has been following them for too long a period. 
This goal will be attained by endeavoring to 
develop a feeling of belongingness and im- 
portance within the student. By bridging 
the gap between the academic and the voca- 
tional, we shall have made a great step for- 
ward in emancipating students in the less 
traditional courses from a feeling of in- 
feriority. 


Organizing the Distributive Education 
Committee 
(Continued from page 112) 

5. Review and approval of training memo- 
randums. 

6. Maximum hours a trainee should work. 

7. A talk on vocational distributive edu- 
cation by the district supervisor. 

8. A discussion of the state plan for voca- 
tional distributive education. 

9. Approving plans for students’ partici- 
pation in market week and other activities. 


A school should not attempt to conduct a 
co-operative part-time or adult training 
program without the active assistance of the 
recognized leadership in the field of distri- 


bution. 
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Stutsman Awarded Doctorate — 


Galen Stutsman, Bowl- 
ing Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, was awarded the 
Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree by the School of 
Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, 
Ohio, on September 1. 
The title of his disserta- 
tion was “An Evaluation 
of the Operational Effi- 
ciency of Adding and 
Calculating Machine Op- 
erators to Determine the 
Necessity for Formal 
Training.” Dr. Stuts- 
man received his Bachelor’s degree and 
Master’s degree from Ohio State University. 
He has taught in the high schools of Ohio 
and from 1948 to 1950 taught part time at 
Ohio State University. He served in the 
U.S. Coast Guard during World War II. 

Dr. Stutsman has made many worth- 
while contributions to the various business 
education journals. Moreover, he has been 
active in state and national professional 
organizations and is a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon and Pi Omega Pi. 











Galen Stutsman 


Pair in New Position 


Paul M. Pair, prominent in the public 
and private business education field, has 
been made director of education for Steno- 
graphic Machines, Inc., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of Stenograph Shorthand Machines, 
according to President M. H. Wright. 

Mr. Pair has been director of Gregg 
College in Chicago for the past eleven years. 
He is well known, not only as a national 
leader and teacher, but also as a speaker 
and writer on career and vocational subjects. 
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As educational director for Stenographic 
Machines, Inc., he will also head the 
company-sponsored school, the Chicago 
College of Commerce at 318 South Michigan 
Avenue. 

Mr. Pair is president of the Illinois 
Business Schools Association and _ vice- 
president of the Midwest Business Schools 
Association and the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
He is on the board of directors of the Office 
Management Association of Chicago and a 
member of the National Business Teachers 
Association, National Vocational Guidance 


Association, and the Chicago Executives 
Club. 


ae = = 
National Business Education Conference 


A national conference on research in busi- 
ness education, arranged by Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national graduate fraternity in 
business education, was held at Clear Lake 
Camp, Dowling, Michigan, on November 
3 to 5. The purpose of the conference was 
to give leaders in business education an 
opportunity to: (1) inventory the research 
needs of business education, (2) inventory 
the research resources of business educa- 
tion, (3) define problems suitable for in- 
dividual study (graduate students) and for 
group effort (chapter or association projects), 
(4) identifying major problems for subsidized 
study, (5) examine and improve upon pro- 
visions for making research results available, 
(6) get better acquainted. 

Business education leaders representing 
the following professional organizations par- 
ticipated in the conference: Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon, Research Division of the United 
Business Education Association, National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, and the Office of Education. 
Research specialists and directors and super- 
visors of research activities participated in 
the conference. 
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A follow-up study of the graduating classes 
of 1948 and 1949 of the St. Petersburg Senior 
High School, St. Petersburg, Florida, was 
recently completed. The follow-up study 
committee conducting the survey consisted 
of the following high school faculty members: 
chairman, John J. Mangan, Mrs. Martha 
Glasman, Julia Nesius, Mrs. Lois Reid, 
Mrs. Winifred Solomon. 

The primary purpose of the follow-up 
study was to find out what the graduates of 
St. Petersburg High School thought of the 
present high school program and to get 
suggestions for enriching the program to 
meet the needs and interests of the students. 
To make the study brief and to the point the 
survey covered two major questions: (1) Is 
the high school program adequate to take 
care of the needs of students going to college? 

(2) Is the program suited and adapted to the 
aa and interests of students seeking em- 
ployment after graduation? 

Questionnaires were mailed to the gradu- 
ates attending college and to the noncollege 
group. Of the 1052 questionnaires mailed, 
the college group returned 326 and the non- 
college group returned 198. Some of the find- 
ings of the follow-up study are given below. 

College students were asked the question, 
“What subjects offered by the high school, 
which you did not take when you were in 
school, do you think would have been valu- 


able to you?” Table I shows the tabulated 
answers to this question. 
Table I 

Chemistry... . , .. 61 18.7% 
(3 oe se ehcrnee tx > 18.7 
Shorthand............. Ria an 14.7 
ew - ie ee pack Gone SRA 14.2 
a eee er 4] 12.6 
Geometry Be eet eaten a : -, 9.8 
7 ee ee & Accounting as vais 8.9 
Algebra........ peek . 26 7.9 
Se . 28 7.0 
ee ; .. 18 5.5 
World History . ; 17 §.2 
Higher Mathematics 17 5.2 
Trigonometry . . 17 5.2 

_ Peer TT Te Cre 13 4.0 
Problems of Democrac *y 13 4.0 
Spanish. . 12 $.7 
English. . 12 s.7 
Social Studies . 11 3.4 
French....... 10 3.1 
Biology. . 10 ..3 
Mechanical Drawing. 8 2.4 
Bible History...... cr 2.1 
nee. ent ee ee 1.8 
Art. LS EE I ST EET 1.5 
ci a 28 8.6 


(general science, business mathemat- 
ics, home economics, music, drafting, 
business course, sciences) 
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Florida Survey 





It is interesting to note that chemistry 
and typewriting head the list. Many of the 
graduates mentioned that they needed type- 
writing and also shorthand. Business ad- 
ministration majors wished they had had 
bookkeeping and accounting. 

The noncollege group were asked the 
question, “What type of work are you 
doing?” Table IL shows the response to 
this question. 


Table II 


Stenographic work 34 17.2% 
General office work 29 14.6 
Armed service. . . ar . 2 11.1 

(Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines. 

Type of work: machinist, radio, pho- 

tography, art, electronics, architect, 

fireman, ae 
Salesclerk. . 21 10.6 
Bookkeeping and machine ope rator ). 15 7.6 
Dental assistant 7 3.5 
— operator . 6 3.0 
Carpenter 5 2.8 
aE eer eer 53 26.8 


(linotype, citrus, nursery, newspaper, 

theatre, teller, inspector, auto me- 

chanic, printing, electrician, seam- 

stress, painting, stereotype, architect, 

plumbing, roofing, golf pro., post office, 

electric instruments) 

Table II shows that four out of the first 
five types of work listed are related to busi- 
ness education. This finding would indicate 
that many of the high school graduates enter 
the business field and should be given an 
opportunity to receive basic training in 
business education. 

The graduates were asked, “List subjects 
you took in high school that have been of 
special value to you.” The subjects are 
listed in Table ITT. 


Table III 


Typing. . pies ee 19.0% 
English... ... 54 27.3 
Bookkeeping . 44 22.2 
Psychology 3 21.7 
Shorthand... . 30 15.2 
Mathematics... . . 29 14.6 
Business English 18 9.) 
Languages. .. 11 5.6 
Mechanical Drawing 10 5.1 
Algebra....... 10 5.1 
Home Economics ~) a 4.5 
Social Studies . . 9 4.5 
Secretarial Training 9 $.5 
Physics. . F 7 3.5 
Commercis al Law 5 2.5 
Biology..... 4 2.1 
Plane Geometry . 4 2.1 
Others... .. 12 6.1 


(Manual training, crafts, art, band, 
music, speech, problems, office work, 
and chemistry) 
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Table IV indicates that most of the gradu- 
ates had taken typewriting but not short- 
hand and bookkeeping. It is significant that 
shor'hand and bookkeeping head the list of 
subjects shown in Table IV and that business 
courses and business law rank fourth and 
fifth. 

Some of the conclusions drawn by the 
follow-up study committee as a result of 
this survey are: 

(1) Extensive guidance in personal, academic, and 
vocational fields. 


(2) Accelerated courses in typewriting and shorthand 
for personal use. 


(3) More vocational courses offered in the field of 
business and industrial arts. 


(4) Wider variety of college preparatory courses. 

Typewriting leads the list of subjects that 
have been of special value to the graduates 
with bookkeeping and shorthand ranking 
among the first five on the list. It is also 
interesting to note that business English 
ranks seventh among the graduates. 





Another question asked the noncollege 
graduates was, “What subjects offered by 
the high school, which you did not take when 
you were in school, do you now think would 
have been valuable to you?” The subjects 
listed by the graduates are shown in Table IV. 


Table IV 
Shorthand............. sees . 48 24.0% 
Bookkeeping. . Ry ald oe 22.2 
Chemistry ....... Gish uke 6.6 
Business courses....... er 5.6 
Business Law...... oe 5.1 
Psychology...... nears 8 4.0 
Speech. ...... ee ee 3.0 
Mathematics. . . awk are 6 3.0 
Paves... ...+. Piers a a 3.0 
Business English... . Ne 2.5 
Secretarial Training. . 5 2.5 
Algebra. . . . § 1.5 
Geometry . ol 1.5 
Languages ; 3 1.5 
Er rT a ee 20 10.2 


(Art, journalism, Latin, French, Bible, 
Spanish, shop, mechanical drawing) 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


By WHELAND 


MOORE 


and 


(Can be used with any textbook) 


The ten projects are available in one 
complete outfit consisting of the narra- 
tive of transactions, a book of journals, 
a book of ledger accounts, and loose 
sheets of stationery. The ten projects 
are as follows: 


1. Records for an individual 
(high school senior employed part 
time) 


2. Records for an individual 
(recent high school graduate em- 
ployed full time) 


3. Records for a club 
(recent high school graduates) 


4. Records for a club 
(businessmen) 


. Records for an organization 
(high school senior class) 


vw 


6. Records for a dentist 
7. Records for a family 
8. Records for a small business 
9. Records for a small business 


10. Records for a small business 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


TTT ee Te Tee 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


The practical bookkeeping experience 
gained through these projects is as 
follows: 
Budgets 
(Projects 1 and 2) 
Combined cash journal with no ledger 
(Projects 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6) 
Combined cash journal with general 
ledger 
(Projects 7 and 8) 
General and special journals with 
general and subsidiary ledgers 
(Projects 9 and 10) 
Analysis of records by answering ques- 
tions 
(Projects 1 and 2) 
Analysis of records by preparing treas- 
urer’s reports 
(Projects 3, 4, and 5) 
Complete bookkeeping analysis by 
means of statements and adjusting 
and closing entries 
(Projects 7, 8, 9, and 10) 


(Price, $1.00 list) 


530 So. Clark St. ...... 02.00.00. +cChhenge &, Hl. 
310 Huguenot St.......... New Rochelle, N. Y. 
536 Mission St. ..........San Francisco 5, Calif. 
SEIS PaciBe Awe.cccccccesce.coccce Dallas 1, Texas 
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The application of practical experience in 
education at Cranford High School, Cran- 
ford, New Jersey, by teachers and students 
of the business department under the super- 
vision of Harry Lawrence has resulted in the 
employment of a score of Cranford graduates 
into positions of responsibility with Boyle- 
Midway, Inc., a subsidiary of American 
Home Products, now located in Cranford. 

In the spring of 1949 Mr. Lawrence con- 
ceived the idea to follow up on Cranford 
High School graduates as far back as the 
class of 1944 to determine how much the 
business department’s courses had con- 
tributed to their progress. Dorothy Robin- 
son, teacher of secretarial training, was asked 
to direct the project. Miss Robinson im- 
mediately called upon the students in her 
secretarial class to organize and conduct 
the survey, and together they prepared a 
questionnaire and mapped out an itinerary 
to gather the material with the aid of seniors 
from the clerical practice class. During the 
week before actual interviewing began, 
practice in developing interviewing tech- 
niques received special attention. 

Between February 15 and 23 the students 
were kept quite busy contacting former 
graduates on the phone, at their homes after 
dinner hours, and during week ends. With 
such dominant perseverance, it was quite 
natural for the survey to bring a high per- 
centage of returns permitting an accurate 
transmittal of vital facts and statistics. 

Typical questions on the questionnaire 
inquired about the type of work done; hours 
and rates of pay; reasons for wanting to 
change positions; the number of other office 
employees with whom they were working; 
how the position was obtained; whether or 
not the school course was considered helpful, 
particularly the secretarial training and 
clerical office practice courses; what in- 
formation was needed that had not been ob- 
tained in school; type of postgraduate 
studies, if any. 

The next step was to tabulate the findings. 
The analysis was made by the students who 
had planned the questionnaire and con- 
ducted the interviews. This data revealed 
that: 30 to 40 people were interested in 
changes for reasons of easier traveling, better 
salaries, more interesting work and more 
pleasant working conditions. It also showed 
that the average incomes were between $31 
and $40 a week and that English, mathe- 
matics, and general business were considered 
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New Jersey High School Makes a Survey 


the most important courses needed. Several] 
others chose law and selling as all important 
courses. 

In answer to the question, “What in. 
formation did you need that was not 
obtained in school?” one girl alumnus ex. 
plained that she had not been taught how to 
apply make-up properly, how to dress 
correctly, nor how to develop poise. Another 
alumnus emphasized that she had not been 
trained in office ethics and behavior. 

About one-fourth of the graduates had 
obtained their jobs by direct canvassing, 
another fourth of the 150 alumni interviewed 
stated that employment agencies had served 
them, while others mentioned friends, rela- 
tives, and the Cranford High School Em- 
ployment Bureau. Almost all declared that 
the business course at Cranford was an asset 
to them. 

What had begun as a practical study in 
research and analysis on the part of this 
group of students and teachers was to 
develop into a major accomplishment even 
beyond the optimistic hopes of Mr. Law- 
rence. The signal was given when H. W. 
Soukup, office manager of Boyle-Midway, 
was referred to Cranford High School as a 
potential source of office employees for his 
firm’s new plant and office in Cranford. 
C. Frank Zimmerman, principal of the High 
School, welcomed the opportunity to direct 
Mr. Soukup to Mr. Lawrence, who immedi- 
ately grasped the chance to test the practical 
educational methods used in his department 
culminating in the student-teacher survey. 

In an interview Mr. Lawrence stated: “A 
business education aims to prepare for work 
after graduation. The more real the school 
training, the better prepared students are. 
Our department is only one department of 
the school. In addition, these students are 
taking academic courses. When they gradu- 
ate they will be products of the entire school. 
By being exposed to the complete scholastic 
influence — the curriculum and the extra- 
curricular activities— they become com- 
plete individuals. 

“Their futures are always foremost in our 
plans and we have a placement bureau where 
we recommend those who are most capable 
and have proved to us they possess skill 
worthy of hire. These are among the gradu- 
ates that Boyle-Midway has hired. Mr. Sou- 
kup’s approach to getting new workers 
through our school was a fine thing for us 
since most employment men do not go to the 
schools, not knowing what is going on there. 
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“Nir. Soukup’s confidence in us enabled 
me to go to these people who I thought 
were well qualified. Many of these Cranford 
graduates are now on their first jobs with 
Boyle-Midway; others were already em- 

loyed elsewhere who liked their jobs but 
were faced by such problems as excessive 
commuting costs. The opportunity of work- 
ing in Cranford was indeed a tempting offer 
to them. With others who had already 
proven their abilities, there was also the 
prospect of better pay. Naturally I was quite 
enthusiastic to have them interviewed by 
Mr. Soukup. Our spring survey, as a conse- 
quence, was not merely another student 
project of our department but a tangible 
aid for our graduates.” 

The forthcoming weeks found Mr. Soukup 
making regular trips to Cranford High 
School interviewing applicants. Hardly 
three weeks had passed when a contingent 
of young Cranford residents was seen com- 
muting to Jersey City every morning where 
Boyle-Midway was located before moving 
to Cranford. Here they obtained their 
preliminary training so that by the time the 
company was located in Cranford they were 
well orientated in their duties and already 
were veterans with full knowledge of their 
company. 

This accomplishment has brought mutual 
satisfaction both to Cranford High School 
and Boyle-Midway, not to mention the 
community’s increased pride in its school 
faculty, student product, and new neighbors. 

About one month before the company 
moved to Cranford, Mr. Lawrence spent a 
half day in Jersey City visiting with his 
former students to see how they were 
progressing in their new assignments. He 
returned to school the following day with 
even more faith in the school’s achievements. 
He found that these graduates not only 
enjoyed working for their new employers, 
but they were also holding down positions of 
responsibility and were excited by the con- 
fidence shown in them and also the prospects 
of their futures. As beginners, Mr. Lawrence 
added, one might have expected them to 
have been given the typical less important 
jobs usually given to beginners. However, 
he found these young people operating book- 
keeping machines, handling intricate prob- 
lems in phases of credit, collections, account- 
ing, Dictaphone transcribing, and doing 
other important tasks. 

“Now I look forward to our continued co- 
operation,” Mr. Lawrence is quoted as 
saying, referring to the prospects of guest 
lectures by some of Boyle-Midway’s super- 
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visors in his classes. “I believe their partici- 
pation in the practical aspects of our 
educational program will be a step forward 
in our program that attempts to calculate 
the needs of business that our graduates 
must fulfill to be successful. The school 
indeed feels responsible for its graduates 
when they leave school. Our survey of last 
spring has now proven to be a step in the 
right direction — to actually learn what our 
graduates are doing, thereby bringing our 
courses more in line with what is being done 
on each particular job today by a typical 
progressive corporation.” 


D.P.E. Annual Research Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, has announced 
the Eleventh Annual Open Contest for re- 
search studies of merit in the field of business 
education completed between January 1, 
1950, and December 31, 1950. The contest 
closes on February 15, 1951. 

To be eligible for consideration, the re- 
search studies should be of significance to a 
large number of business educators and 
should not have been the basis for articles 
written by the contestant and published in 
journals with national distribution. Masters’ 
theses, Doctors’ theses, and independent re- 
search studies are eligible and may be 
submitted for consideration. Participation 
is not limited to members of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 

The winning study will be published by 
Oklahoma A. and M. College and the author 
will receive fifty copies of his printed study. 
Abstracts of all studies reviewed by the 
Research Award Committee are published 
in a special research issue of Review of Busi- 
ness Education, a publication of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. 

Each year a committee of three outstand- 
ing business educators is appointed to review 
the studies submitted in the contest. The 
present committee is composed of Dr. Jessie 
Graham, supervisor of business education, 
Los Angeles, California; Professor J. Andrew 
Holley, head of Department of Business 
Education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater; Dr. Marion Lamb, Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, California. 

Contestants are invited to forward their 
studies, express prepaid, to the chairman of 
the Research Award Committee, Dr. H. G. 
Enterline, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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You can teach 
with contidence 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING has gone through the refinements of nineteen 
different editions. It is based upon tried, tested, and 
proved methods that can be used successfully in the 
hands of the average teacher. Many months of field 
study, classroom observation, consultation, analysis of 
suggestions, questionnaire study, and experimentation 
form the basis of this new edition. 





This new edition is simplified, improved, streamlined, 
and modernized. It is much more than simply a state- 
ment of principles and a compilation of problems. It is 
designed for scientific, logical, efficient, and simple 
presentation. In the first chapter, the student is shown 
how all bookkeeping records begin. He is carried 
through a series of simple steps carefully illustrated 
with all new terms defined, all principles summarized, 
and the principles applied through questions, problems, 
and projects. Periodically there are optional practice 


sets for further laboratory practice. 


The vocabulary is simple and nontechnical. The 
principles are gradually unfolded and expanded through 
a series of cycles. All terminology, procedures, and 
stationery that are used and illustrated are strictly 
standard. They are based upon the modern uses of 
business forms and the practices of accountants. The 





procedures are also in accord with the requirements 
of the Federal Internal Revenue Code. 
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Making the Bookkeeping Practice Set 
Practical 


by Veda A. Ballein 
Arcola-Hindsboro High School 
Arcola, Illinois 


I try to make the most of the practice 
sets in beginning bookkeeping by including 
such preliminary work as letters of applica- 
tion and interviews for the job of keeping 
the books. The English Department co- 
operates with me insofar as the English 
instructor does not require letters of appli- 
cation in his class from those who write 
acceptable letters in the bookkeeping class. 


I do not attempt to teach letter writing 
in detail in the bookkeeping class. The 
students witness the screening of the letters 
and see those that click and those that are 
tossed in the wastebasket. Even though the 
letters do not reach the employer’s desk, all 
students are called in for interviews. Since 
I do not have time to interview each student 
separately, the students write answers to 
questions relative to the requirements of the 
job, most of which deal with themselves 
rather than their skill in the subject. 


These interview questions will differ with 
each class, but it is well to pick out the things 
that were troublesome to students in order 
that they will see how detrimental the same 
habits can be on the job. The following 
were the questions asked of my class last 
year: 

(1) Are you prompt? Does eight o’clock 
mean eight o’clock to you or does it mean 
15 minutes after eight? 


(2) Do you spend a great deal of time in 
the washrooms and in other places wasting 
time? 

(3) Are you in such good health that we 
can expect you to be at work practically 
every day? Books must be kept up to date 
and frequent absences would retard the 
progress of our organization. 

(4) Do you listen for your instructions 
and then follow them to the best of your 
ability, or do you go floundering around with 
little knowledge of what you are doing? 

(5) Are you the chattering kind — one 
who thinks he has to be constantly talking? 
You know bookkeeping requires exactness 
and noisy people are distracting. 

(6) Do you gossip among your friends? 
Could we count on you not to be a “tale 
carrier” among employees? 

(7) Bookkeeping does not require speed, 
but it does require care — care in handling 
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the books, papers, and money. How do yoy 
take care of your own belongings? Do yoy 
scatter things about or are you neat and 
orderly? 


By the time the students have written 
acceptable letters of application for the job 
of keeping these practice sets and have been 
questioned concerning themselves, they have 
a feeling that it is more of a privilege to be 
allowed to do the work rather than just 
another chore of the course. 


Alpha lota Convention 


“The Silver Date at the Golden Gate” 
was the theme of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary convention of Alpha Iota, international 
honorary business sorority, held at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California, 
July 12 to 16. About four hundred members 
from all parts of the United States, Canada, 
and three delegates from Hawaii attended 
the convention. 


Mrs. Mabel Y. Steele, grand historian, 
conducted the twenty-fifth anniversary cere- 
mony Saturday evening honoring the foun- 
der of the sorority, Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton. 
Mrs. Fenton made some concrete suggestions 
to the members of the sorority in her address 
to the opening session of the convention. 
Some of her suggestions were: (1) Give 
eight hours of work for eight hours of pay; 
(2) Increase your efficiency and do the best 
job possible; (3) Continue to learn; (4) Take 
an active interest in your community, your 
government, and world affairs. 


Miss Myrtha Thompson of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, was selected as the Ideal 
Business Girl by J. Roger Deas, business 
consultant secretary to Governor Warren of 
California. Miss Jane Iwashita, Honolulu 
Business College, Honolulu, was elected 
Convention Queen by popular vote. The 
queen and her attendants were presented at 
a coronation ceremony at the dance on 
Saturday evening. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business training, 
(b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. No 
knowledge of bookkeeping is required. The set provides 
business papers with the blank books. Price 80 cents, 
subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 5 
Dallas 1 
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TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a laboratory outfit consisting of a book 


of transactions covering forty office jobs and the necessary business forms and 
stationery for completing these jobs on a typewriter. 


The jobs are realistic and all forms are regular standard size. The instructions 
for each job explain what to do and give data needed. The materials needed 
are in four separate folders. The completed work may be kept in the fifth folder. 


Here is material that will add practical job training to your advanced typing 
or office practice course. It may be completed in twenty-four to thirty hours. 


All the equipment your students need is a typewriter 
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N.B.T.A. Convention Notes 


‘*The Human Side of Business Education” 
is the theme of the annual convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
which is to be held at the Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on December 28, 29, and 
30. The convention chairman, Howard E. 
Wheland, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
has his local committee working with high 
enthusiasm on the details of providing a 
good time for all who plan to attend. 

Plans are rapidly maturing for what 
promises to be one of the largest gatherings 
of business educators ever assembled at one 
time. The N.B.T.A. and the newly formed 
National Association and Council of Private 
Business Schools will meet in joint conven- 
tion this year for the first time. The com- 
bined memberships of these two organiza- 
tions exceeds five thousand. 


The first general session of the convention 
will be held at 8:00 p.m. on Thursday, 
December 28. O. M. Correll, president of 
the Association, will preside. Dr. Charles 
Reigner, H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, will give the keynote address. 
J. Archer Kiss, sales consultant of Chicago, 
will speak on the subject “People — Greatest 
Show on Earth.” A reception and dance 
will follow the opening session. 

Friday will be devoted to round-table 
discussions. ‘The chairmen of the various 
discussion groups will be as follows: Book- 
keeping, Dr. Vernon Musselman, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton; Distributive Education, John Frakes, 
Board of Education, Cleveland Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Administrators, 


Earl Clevenger, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; Social Business, Dorothy L. Travis, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks: 
Office Machines, Mabel Scheiderer, Decatur 
High School, Decatur, Illinois; Secretarial, 
Gertrude Dubats, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


A luncheon and style show at Higbee’s 
Department Store, sponsored by the Private 
Schools Department, will feature Friday’s 
social events. Dusty Miller of Wilmington, 
Ohio, one of Ohio’s famous humorists, will 
be the luncheon speaker. His topic will be 
“How’s Your Attitude?” 


The second general assembly on Saturday 
morning will feature a panel discussion 
arranged and presided over by Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, director of business education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Saturday afternoon will be devoted 
to departmental meetings. Each department 
has arranged a special program. The chair- 
men of the meetings will be as follows: 
Secondary Schools, Darwin Stevens, High 
School, Green Castle, Indiana; Colleges, 
Stanley E. Hedges, Canton Actual Business 
College, Canton, Ohio. 

The annual banquet will be held Saturday 
evening in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Cleveland Hotel. Dr. J. O. Christianson, 
superintendent, School of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will be the banquet 
speaker. His topic will be “Keeping America 
Strong.” 

The complete convention program will 
appear in the December issue of THe Bat- 
ANCE SHEET. 


Michigan Conferences Planned 


The Michigan Business Education Asso- 
ciation has made plans to have meetings for 
business education teachers in the various 
colleges throughout the state. Plans have 
been made to hold five meetings at the 
following colleges: 

Western Michigan College 


November 11 
Kalamazoo 


Michigan State Normal College November 11 
Ypsilanti 
Wayne University 


November 11 
Detroit 


Central Michigan College 
Mt. Pleasant 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing 


November 4 


November 18 
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“How Can Business Education Better 
Serve the Occupational and Citizenship 
Needs of Today’s Youth and Adults?”’ is the 
topic to be discussed at each meeting. The 
speaker at each meeting will present the 
various phases of the problem to the group. 
Then the meetings will be broken up into 
small groups of six or eight each to consider 
possible solutions to the problems presented 
by the speaker. The findings of these small 
groups will then be presented to a panel for 
further discussion. The panel will consist 
of a superintendent of schools, two high 
school principals, two business teachers, and 
two college or state department representa- 
tives. 
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Why Students Study Bookkeeping 


A rather revealing summary of a study 
appeared in the January, 1950, issue of 
Beacons on Business Education, published 
by ‘Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

This study was published as a result of a 
questionnaire which was given to high school 
students to find out why they enrolled in the 
bookkeeping course. Eleven possible reasons 


were given to the students and they were 
provided an opportunity to give a twelfth 
reason if they chose. The table below 
summarizes the results of the questionnaire: 

It will be observed that “fa” and “‘b” are 
by far the most important reasons given and 
“k” is considered much more important 
than any of the others, although ranking 
below “fa” and “hb”. 


First Second Grand 
Choice Choice Total 


a. I expect to use the skill and information gained by taking this course for business 
(vocational) purposes immediately after I leave high school. 54 ~~. 


—_— 
a 


Although I am not planning to be a bookkeeper after graduation, but am planning to 


enter another career (secretary, selling, nursing, etc.), I think bookkeeping might help 


me in understanding my job. 


65 23 $8 


c. L expect to use the skills and knowledge gained for purely personal reasons (i.e., keeping 


club records, personal budgeting). 6 18 24 
d. Because I expect to major in business when I go to college. 5 4 9 
e. Because I think that it would help me to earn my way through college. 1 0 1 
f. Because I think that I would like to become a teacher. 0 0 0 
g. Because my parents want me to take this course. 5 7 
h. Because this course is required; I have to. 4 8 12 
i. Because my friends are enrolled in this course or have urged me to take it. 0 2 2 
j. Simply to “fill in” my schedule of classes at registration time. 1 4 5 
k. Because I want to learn more about business generally. i2@ 6 77 
|, (Fill in your own statement here if none of the above apply.) — = pee 3 7 10 
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TRAINING 
By Goodfellow and Kahn 
Published by 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 











PROJECTS IN CLERICAL 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 








SIX PROJECTS 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an 


illustrated textbook-workbook combined. It 





contains a series of six projects as shown at 


the left. 


The projects provide training for such clerical 
duties as taking stock; preparing cash register 
tallies, reports of past-due accounts, alphabetic 
and numeric indexes, and daily and periodic 
summary sheets for salesmen; handling com- 
plaints and making adjustments; and figuring 
commissions. The forms and records used 
are based on the actual forms and records of 
firms operating in the particular fields covered 
in the projects. The average time required 
for the completion of each of the six projects 


is approximately three weeks. 








li 
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Mulkerne Completes Doctorate 





Teachers College of 
Columbia University, 
New York City, has an- 
nounced the awarding of 
the degree of Doctor of 
Education to Donald J. 
D. Mulkerne. The title 
of his doctoral study is 
“The Nature of Experi- 
ences and Practices in 
the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Business 
Education Student- 
Teaching Programs.” 

His other degrees in- 
clude a_ Bachelor of 
Science in Education and 
a Master of Education degree from Boston 
University, and a professional diploma with 
a certificate as a supervisor of business edu- 
cation from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Mulkerne has been on the staff of 
the Business Education Department at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
has also taught business subjects at the 
Rockland High School, Rockland, Massa- 
chusetts. 

He has recently been appointed as a super- 
visor of student teachers in business educa- 
tion at the Milne School of the State College 
for Teachers at Albany, New York. 

His professional organizations include 
membership in the United Business Educa- 
tion Association and the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and 
Delta Pi Epsilon. Several of his articles 
dealing with the teaching of economic 
geography have appeared in_ professional 
journals. 











D. Mulkerne 


New Director of Gregg College 


Roy E. Poe, associate dean of Golden 
Gate College, San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed director of Gregg College, Chicago, 
succeeding Paul M. Pair, who resigned 
recently. 

Mr. Poe is a graduate of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College where he also earned his Master’s 
degree in the field of business education. He 
was department head in Stillwater High 
School and later in Bristow Junior College. 
Before the war he was for a time representa- 
tive of the Gregg Publishing Company in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Missouri. During 
the war Mr. Poe was a naval lieutenant. 
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Following the war he was an assistant pro- 
fessor at Armstrong College. He became 
supervisor of institutional training for the 
San Francisco area Veterans Administration 
and then joined the Golden Gate College 
staff. 


Pi Omega Pi Installs New Chapter 


Beta Omega chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national honorary business education fra- 
ternity, was installed at New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey, in 
June. 

Sponsors and officers from Beta Sigma 
chapter, Montclair State Teachers College, 
and Beta Delta chapter, New York Univer- 
sity, were in charge of the installation. Those 
participating from Montclair were: John D. 
Adams, Harold Webster, Richard Scowcroft, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, sponsor, 
who was the officer in charge of the installa- 
tion. The New York University representa- 
tives included Burton Sheff, Isidore Luboff, 
Shirley Pollack, and Dr. Herbert A. Tonne. 

The following students and alumni were 
initiated as charter members: Tunis J. 
Bello, Marie S. DeRosa, Daniel A. Gillan, 
Maurice H. Heayn, Richard R. Johnson, 
Betsy McDermott, Norma Perry, Annette 
Pezzano, Donald Raffetto, Joan C. Reed, 
Joseph Ringers, Angela Romanelli, Ada 
Skuratofsky, Olive R. Westa, and Frank J. 
Zanfino. 

The initiates also included the following 
faculty” members of New Jersey State 
Teachers College: Mrs. Olga P. Dombrow- 
ski, Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, Howard L. 
Haas, Stanford Hendrickson, and E. Chris- 
tine Stroop. Louis C. Nanassy, who was a 
member of Kappa chapter at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, is 
faculty sponsor of Beta Omega chapter. 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAYROLL 
DEDUCTIONS 


A 16-page, printed booklet in two colors recommended 
for use as a supplement in bookkeeping and accounting 
to place emphasis on deductions for income taxes, 
social security taxes, and other kinds of payroll deduc- 
tions. It includes the withholding rates under the 
1950 laws and regulations. Some ruled payroll forms 


are included. 
Price 20 cents, list. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Hints on Figure Control 


by R_ W. Arensman 
Southeastern Center, Indiana University 
Warder Park, Jeffersonville, Indiana 


So you teach typewriting! The figure keys 
of the typewriter comprise about 30 per cent 
of the keyboard. Do you teach those too? 
You need to remind yourself of the many 
types of business machines that use the 
typewriter keyboard in bookkeeping, tabu- 
lating, and billing operations. The mastery 
of the figure keys is important. Do you really 
teach this 30 per cent of the keyboard or do 
you sacrifice this mastery for a few extra 
words per minute on straight copy? 

If your students squirm when faced with 
copy involving numbers and symbols, the 
five following techniques may be used to 
good advantage in teaching a better mastery 
of these keys: 

1. Consecutive Number Drills. Early in the 
course, as soon as the numbers have been 
presented, the student should be asked to 
type numbers consecutively from one to ten 
and then be asked to write them backwards. 
The instructor must be on guard to see that 
the student’s hands do not wander up from 
the home keys at this early stage of learning. 
A good technique to prevent this is to have 
the student intersperse the numbers with a 
word like “‘thus”’ so that the correct position 
of the fingers on the keyboard cannot be 
ignored. Such simple drills result in fast and 
accurate reaches to the upper row if they are 
timed by the instructor. 

2. Make a Calendar. If tabulation has 
been introduced at this point, it is advisable 
to ask the student to make a copy of the 
current month’s calendar. Many students 
like to retain such a miniature calendar for 
reference in class, and may employ it as a 
bookmark. The instructor should insist on 
accurate and well-tabulated copy. 

3. Listing of Class Scores. If the teacher 
lists on the blackboard the results of several 
timed writings or timed drills opposite the 
students’ names, each typist can profitably 
be asked to make a tabulated copy of this 
on his typewriter. Such a tabulation not 
only shows an individual’s achievement, but 
also shows his improvement compared to 
other members of the class. Students find it 
interesting to retain this information in 
ascertaining their progress, and it becomes a 
very practical use of a figure exercise. 

4. Copying of Numbers. The instructor 
may use the telephone numbers or street 
addresses of his students for this drill, or he 
may use important dates, basketball scores, 
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or other material. The teacher writes this 
information on the blackboard, an item at a 
time, and asks the students to copy them on 
the typewriter. To insure that eyes are kept 
on the blackboard, the instructor should 
erase each item within several seconds. 
Proofreading is recommended. This is 
superior to oral dictation because the typist 
must concentrate on the blackboard and 
cannot develop the habit of watching his 
hands or the keyboard. 


5. Use a Speed Test. After thoroughly 
teaching numbers and symbols, it is desir- 
able to use a speed test to determine progress. 
Such tests can be found in many textbooks 
on typewriting or can be devised and dupli- 
cated by any enterprising teacher. It is 
desirable to administer this test at intervals 
to measure progress, the real criterion as to 
whether the students are achieving a mastery 
of the use of numbers and symbols. 

It must be cautioned that these devices 
should be applied consistently over the term 
of instruction. The teacher cannot work 
intensively on them for a day or two and 
then ignore them for the remainder of the 
year. 

These are just a few suggestions. If you 
will face this problem of teaching figures, 
you can certainly devise more interesting 
and practical techniques for teaching control 
of these keys. ‘To ignore this important 
aspect of typewriting instruction is to sacri- 
fice 30 per cent of keyboard mastery — a 
poor reflection on efficient and thorough 
teaching. Let’s teach figure control! 





PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Walters and Nolan 





Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. 
It contains twenty-three chapters covering such topics 
as business education today, the curriculum, the general 
business subjects, recording subjects, program for 
small schools, textbooks, equipment, visual aids, testing, 
standards, guidance, placement, and numerous other 
important topics that are attractively illustrated. 


Price $2.60 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education Association 


Hosts: 


The Virginia Business Education Teachers 





Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Virginia 
November 23, 24, 25, 1950 





Klise Etheredge, Co- 
lumbia High School, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, 
president of the Southern 
Business Education As- 
sociation, has announced 
the complete program for 
the annual convention to 
be held im Richmond, 
Virginia. The theme of 
the convention will be 
“School-Community Co- 
operation.” A. L. Wal- 
ker, supervisor of busi- 
ness education in Vir- 
ginia, is the local con- 
vention chairman. 

Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m. on 
Thursday, November 23. Admission to all 
meetings will be by badge, provided on reg- 
istration. 





- 











Elise Etheredge 


Various sightseeing tours will be conducted 
during the convention to Williamsburg and 
Jamestown on Thursday, November 23. 
One tour will leave the John Marshall Hotel 
at 8:30 a.m, have lunch in Williamsburg, 
and will return approximately at 3:30 p.m. 
The cost of the transportation and sight- 
seeing is approximately $4.00, and _ the 
luncheon will be $1.50 maximum. ‘There 
will also be a bus tour of the city of Rich- 
mond on Thursday, and on Friday there 
will be a walking tour of the city. The 
following places will be visited on the walk- 
ing tour: State Capitol, Finance Building, 
Governor’s Mansion, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Supreme Court Building, Medical College of 
Virginia, Valentine Museum, Confederate 
Museum, John Marshall House, and Lee 
House. 


The following is the complete program: 


OPENING SESSION — BASIC BUSINESS 
Thursday, November 23 
4:00 p.M.—5:30 P.M. 
Presiding: First-vice-president, Margaret 
Buchanan, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi 
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Invocation: Dr. Robert Matthew Olton, 
rector, All Saints Episcopal Church, 
Richmond 

Greetings: A. L. Walker, chairman of 
Richmond S.B.E.A. committees, busi- 
ness education supervisor, Richmond, 
Virginia; Ernest Baxa, president, Vir- 
ginia Business Education Association, 
Danville 

Address: “‘Practical Motivation in Basic 
Business” — Dr. Harold Gilbreth, head, 
Business Education Department, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina 

Discussion Groups: Keynoters and assist- 
ants to be announced later 

Exhibits Quiz 

Reports of Committees 

Announcements 


FELLOW SHIP HOUR 
Thursday, November 23 


6:00 p.M.—7:00 P.M. 

Welcoming Committee: Officers, 
tive board members, and all 
committee chairmen 

Fellowship Committee: Chairman, Thel- 
ma Humphrey, Dreher High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina; Earl Zim- 
merman, Gregg Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Virginia; R. D. Cooper, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. Howard Norton, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Mrs. R. A. 
Evans, Gastonia College of Commerce, 
Gastonia, North Carolina; Mrs. A. L. 
Walker, Richmond, Virginia 


execu- 
local 


FELLOWSHIP DINNER 
Thursday, November 23 


7:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Elise Etheredge, president of 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Invocation: Clyde Humphrey, specialist, 
Business Education Service, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Greetings: R. N. Anderson, director of 
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vocational education, State Board of 
i:ducation, Richmond 

Introduction 
(ruests 


of Executive Board and 

Subject: “School Co-operation” 

Program: “Future Business Leaders of 
\merica at Work’ —A Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America chapter from 
Virginia 
“What F.B.L.A. Students Expect of 
Their Business Teachers and Adminis- 
trators’” — a student 
“What An Administrator Expects of 
His Business Teachers and Students” - 
Dr. Fred D. Dixon, principal, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond 
“What a Business Teacher Expects of 
Her Students and Administrators” - 
Mrs. Bernice Bjonerud, New Hanover 
High School, Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina 

Announcements 


VIRGINIA OPEN HOUSE 
Thursday, November 23 
9:30 P.M. 
Chairman: Mrs. Suzette B. Tyler, Thom- 
as Jefferson High School, Richmond 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 24 
9:30 A.M.—11:00 a.m. 

Presiding: Elise Etheredge, president of 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Invocation: Dr. Walter C. Gum, pastor, 
Centenary Methodist Church, Rich- 
mond 

Welcome Address: The Honorable  T. 
Nelson Parker, mayor of Richmond 

Response: F. De Vere Smith, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia 

Address: “Education and Human Free- 
dom” — Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 


Address: “U.B.E.A.-S.B.E.A. 


Co-opera- 


tion’’ — Dr. Albert C. Fries, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Lllinois 

Business 


Reports of Committees 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
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SECRETARIAL STUDIES AND 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
(Joint Session) 


Friday, November 24 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 

Secretarial Chairman, Lucy Robinson, 
Marietta High School, Marietta, Geor- 
gia 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Chairman, 
Donald Fuller, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville 

“From Where I Sit” 

Presiding: Lucy Robinson — Future 
Business Leaders of America students 
from Virginia will be interviewed by 
personnel executives 

‘The Personnel Director’s Viewpoint” — 
John Larew, personnel director, Beck- 
ley, West Virginia 

‘The Administrator’s Viewpoint’ — Dr. 
Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean, School 
of Education, New York University, 
New York City 

Discussion Period 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment 

PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 24 
12:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Mrs. Helen Cannon Ingle, 
Burlington Business Colleges, Burling- 
ton, North Carolina 

Address: ‘““The Place of the Private Busi- 
ness School in American Education” — 
Elgie G. Purvis, vice-president, Strayer 
Business College, Washington, D. C. 

Business 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment 


NOMA LUNCHEON 


Friday, November 24 


— 


00 P.M. 

The Richmond NOMA chapter is plan- 
ning and putting on this program with 
Dr. F. Byars Miller, dean, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Richmond, acting as chairman 

Speaker: F. J. Barnes, II, Service Divi- 
sion, Planning and Economic Develop- 
ment Board, Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond 


EXHIBITS SHOW 
Friday, November 24 


2:00 p.M.—3:15 P.M. 
Demonstration and lecture on typewriting 
techniques and skills given by Norman 
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P. Saksvig, typewriting champion and 
specialist, educational director of L. C. 
Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT 
Friday, November 24 
3:30 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Presiding: E. R. Browning, East Carolina 

Teachers College, Greenville, North 


Carolina 
Address: “What Do We _ Expect?’ — 
Dr. Harvey A. Andruss, president, 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Round-table Discussion: ““The Public Re- 
lations of College Departments of 
Business Education” — chairman, 
Gladys Peck, supervisor of business 
education, Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Dr. Howard 
M. Norton, head, Secretarial Science 
Department, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge; Dr. Vernon A. 
Musselman, head, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; Dr. John H. Moor- 
man, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainesville; 
Dr. A. J. Lawrence, head, Commerce 
Department, University of Mississippi, 
University 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment 


JUNIOR COLLEGES DEPARTMENT 
Friday, November 24 
3:30 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Mrs. Cornelia Hoffpauir, Fran- 
cis T. Nicholls Junior College, Thibo- 
daux, Louisiana 

Address: “Business Education for the 
Present Day’ — Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, 
executive secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D. C. 

Address: T. James Crawford, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Friday, November 24 
3:30 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Helen C. Wardlaw, Cen- 
tral High School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 
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Panel: “Effective Community Co-opera. 
tion Through Office Practice’ — A 
group of business teachers 

Address: “Simplified Transcription” — 
Louis A. Leslie, Gregg Publishing Com. 
pany of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 
Friday, November 24 
3:30 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 
This group will meet jointly with the 
Secondary Schools Department 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, November 24 
3:30 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Charlotte Mankey, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville 
Program: (To be announced later.) 


BANQUET 
Friday, November 24 
7:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Elise Etheredge, president of 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Toastmaster: Lloyd E. Baugham, Atlanta 
Division, University of Georgia, Atlanta 

Invocation: B. Frank Kyker, chief, Busi- 
ness Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Greetings: Dr. Dowell J. Howard, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Richmond 

Introduction of Guests 

Address: Thomas C. Boushell, president 
of the Bank of Virginia, Richmond 

Introduction of Officers-elect 

Announcements 

Adjournment 


9:30 p.M.—1:30 A.M. 
Dancing 
BREAKFAST 
Saturday, November 25 


8:00 A.M. 
10,000 Club Breakfast 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 25 
9:30 a.M.—11:00 a.m. 
Presiding: Second vice-president, R. A. 
Evans, Evans College of Commerce, 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
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Subject: “Are Schools Today Co-oper- 
ating Effectively With Their Com- 
munities?” 

Program: A jury trial with the following 
participants: Judge — Parker Liles, 
supervisor of business education, At- 
lanta City Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; 
solicitor — Madelyn Strony, educational 
director, Gregg Publishing Company of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City ; defense attorney — Dr. Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Virginia; witnesses — 
(business colleges), Helen Cannon 
Ingle, Burlington Business Colleges, 
Burlington, North Carolina; (high 
schools), Elizabeth Anthony, Jordan 
Vocational High School, Columbus, 
Georgia; (colleges and _ universities), 
Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; jurors — one 
juror from each of the twelve states in 
the S.B.E.A. region 

Exhibits Quiz 

Announcements 

Adjournment 

e * - 


Columbia Reception 


The Business Education Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
hold a reception and tea on Friday afternoon, 
November 24, in connection with the 
Southern Business Education Association 
convention. Former Teachers College stu- 
dents are invited to attend. The reception 
will follow the afternoon sessions of the 
convention and the place of the reception 
will be announced on the bulletin board. 


N.A.B.T.T.I. Convention Plans 


The program theme for the 1951 conven- 
tion at Atlantic City of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions is “Crucial Problems in Business- 
Teacher Education.” Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, School 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh, will 
address the Association at its opening general 
meeting. Their addresses will locate, define, 
and clarify business-teacher education prob- 
lems, some of which will become the bases 
for further study in several group confer- 
ences as follows: 

Group 1. Recruitment, admission, selec- 
tion, retention, counseling, placement, and 
follow-up of student personnel in under- 
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graduate business-teacher education. Chair- 
man, Dr. Albert C. Fries. 


Group 2. Accreditation, evaluation, and 
standards at all levels in business-teacher 
education. Chairman, Dr. Elvin 8. Eyster. 


Group 3. The pre-service curriculum for 
business teachers: provision of broad versus 
narrow specialization in business subjects; 
balance among (a) general or liberal culture, 
(b) professional courses in education, and 
(c) business subject matter; the four-year 
versus the five-year program. Chairman, 
Dr. Edwin A. Swanson. 

Group 4. The graduate program in 
business-teacher education: in-service train- 
ing of business teachers; the sixth year 
program for educational specialists in busi- 
ness education; the doctoral program and 
research in business education. Chairman, 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax. 


Group 5. Selection of the staff for the 
business-teacher education department of a 
college or university: educational back- 
ground; personal qualities; length and kind 
of high school or other teaching experience; 
and business experience. Chairman, Dr. Har- 
vey A. Andruss. 


Group 6. Work experience as a part of 
business teacher education: amount of time’ 
to be required; vacation versus during- 
school-year; week-in and week-out versus 
continuous work; co-ordinating and super- 
vising the program; credit; and remunera- 
tion. Chairman, Dr. John M, Trytten. 

Group 7. Student teaching and internship: 
laboratory school versus public school; pre- 
requisites; adjustment to the whole program 
of the school; role of co-operating teacher; 
remuneration of co-operating teacher; super- 
vision; basis for granting credit. Chairman, 
Dr. Helen Reynolds. 

Group 8. The teachers of business subjects 
in the post high school and the college: 
educational background; personal qualities; 
business experience. Chairman, Dr. Harold 
B. Gilbreth. 

Business educators interested in partici- 
pating in these conferences are urged to 
write Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia, or 
Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City. 

A summary and statement of the work 
conferences will be reported to the Associa- 
tion at a second general session. 

A final general session will be devoted to 
a demonstration of professional supervision. 
Dr. John L. Rowe is in charge of this session. 
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The Use of the Mail-Order Catalog in Teaching Merchandise Information 


by Albert Rosen 
‘Teacher-Co-ordinator 
Milford High School 
Milford, Delaware 


One of the major difficulties that I have 
encountered in teaching a course in merchan- 
dise information to a co-operative retail 
training class is bringing the merchandise 
and the student together. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the course is effective un- 
less the student can actually see, and possi- 
bly handle, the commodity under discussion. 

It is not always possible to borrow mer- 
chandise from local merchants. For one 
thing, many merchants are afraid that the 
borrowed items will be soiled; and secondly, 
they do not always have in stock the neces- 
sary articles. Films are an important teach- 
ing aid, but unless you can get them when 
you want them, their value is appreciably 
diminished. Field trips to local retail 
businesses are to be encouraged, although in 
a busy high school it is not always convenient 
to arrange such field trips. 

I was looking through the catalog of one 
of the nation’s largest mail-order houses 
when it occurred to me that the catalog 
-might be a partial solution to my problem 
of bringing the merchandise and the students 
together. What better merchandise in- 
formation source could there be than this 
large, very complete catalog? Here were 
thousands of beautiful, accurate pictures of 
all kinds of commodities. Here was a wealth 
of information given in a concise, interesting 
manner. Why couldn’t I use the mail-order 
catalog in the classroom as a supplement to 
the textbook? 

Through the co-operation of the local 
mail-order office I was able to procure 
twenty-five catalogs. I have now used these 
catalogs in the classroom for more than a 
year and have found that the following are 
some of the important advantages of this 
teaching aid: 

(1) Students see illustrations of the merchandise 
being discussed. 

(2) It is clearly shown that merchandise information 
is invaluable in formulating selling points. 


(3) Students are aided in developing intelligent 
buymanship habits. 


(4) The students get an idea of the relationship 
between price and quality. 

For purposes of illustration, let us say 
‘that the commodity being studied is silver- 
ware... In the catalog we find that there are 
six pages devoted to this type of merchan- 
dise. There are pictures showing a variety 
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of pieces and patterns. One description 

reads as follows: 
Scientific laboratory tests proved (Trade Name) 
XXXX base metal is 10.7 per cent to 18.7 per cent 
harder than the base metal used in other best-selling 
silverplates. This means that ________-» XX XX 
Silverplate has exceplional resistance to bending or 
scratching. Tests also proved ______- XX XX 
Silverplate has 16 per cent to 20 per cent more silver 


deposit. This is why we can guarantee —_____ 
X 3 XX Silverplate to wear for fifty years. As final 
proof of superior value, _______ XX XX Silver- 


plate is priced many dollars less than com parable 

fine quality. This convinces us that no other silver- 

plate gives you more for your money. Choose the 
quality that gives you all these advantages PLUS 
the ultimate in pattern beauty — 

XXXX Silverplate. 

Have the students read over and then 
count the number of selling points they can 
find in this short paragraph. Probably 
several students will want to know what 
“XXXX” means. This can lead to a dis- 
cussion of silverplating and an explanation 
of the terms that are used to describe the 
amount of silver deposited on the base 
metal. Finally, the prices of various qualities 
and patterns can be compared. 

Any good teaching device must be used 
intelligently if it is to be beneficial. There 
should not be a haphazard turning of pages 
in search of an illustration. The teacher must 
plan in advance the integration of the 
material in the catalog with the daily lesson. 

Be careful not to become an ardent sales- 
man for the mail-order company. ‘That is 
one way to have the wrath of the mer- 
chants descend upon you. 

Remember that the mail-order catalog is 
only one of a series of teaching aids that can 
be employed in this type of course. It is 
not a cure-all, and should not be used to the 
exclusion of other valuable materials. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self-contained 
bookkeeping outfit emphasizing record keeping for 
small businesses. It provides work for approximately 
thirty-six hours. A knowledge of double-entry book- 
keeping is not required. 


List price $1.32. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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NEW MATERIALS 


for a course for 


nonsecretarial students... 





CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 





By Loso and Agnew 








CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE will enrich 
your office training program for students 
who are often neglected. Students who 
have not studied shorthand need the 
training that is offered in this book. It is 


designed for a basic terminal course. 


Here is a book that covers all the basic 
office duties and procedures except those 
dealing with dictation and transcription. 
It integrates the knowledge and skills 
gained in other business courses and intro- 
‘duces new knowledge and skills that are 
not presented in other courses. 


With CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE you 
may obtain an optional workbook and an 
optional series of achievement tests. You 
may also obtain a correlating practice 
outfit in filing. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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VISUAL AIDS 


FOR BUSINESS 
AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION 











A Bird’s Eye View of Economics. (Released 
1950.) This is a series of four 16-mm. sound films in 
black and white produced by Seymour Zweibel. Dr. 
Alfred P. Haake, formerly head of the economics 
department, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, is the narrator. The titles of the four 
films in this series are: “Joe Learns a Thing or Two,” 
“Where Joe’s Living Comes From,” “How Joe Gets 
His Living,” and “Joe and His Government.” Each 
film may be shown in approximately 25 minutes. 

Summary. The primary purpose of this series of 
films is to present a simple explanation of the basic 
economic laws that influence our lives and govern our 
standard of living. A brief description of each of the 
four films in the series follows: 

The first film of the series titled “Joe Learns a Thing 
or Two” takes us back in history to the point where a 
prehistoric caveman, Joe Doaks, finds that he must 
struggle and work to live. Joe learns from experience 
that the harder he works and the more he produces, 
the better he lives. The film emphasizes the fact that 
it is human nature never to be completely satisfied. 
The film explains that the amount of work Joe Doaks 
could do was limited by what he could accomplish 
with his bare hands. Then the film shows how Joe 
Doaks discovered the use of tools and how he and his 
neighbors recognized the advantages of the division of 
labor. As Joe and his neighbors became more efficient 
in providing for their wants, they found that it was to 
their advantage to trade back and forth. The film 
emphasizes that as a result of the division of labor 
people no longer were completely self-sufficient and 
they gradually came to realize that a vital part of their 
living depended upon the interchange of goods and 
services. 

“Where Joe’s Living Comes From” is the second 
film in this series. The film emphasizes the importance 
of distribution in spreading the newly created wealth. 
It brings to light a crystal-clear meaning of capital 
goods, consumer goods, and real wealth. The factors 
that influence production and distribution, such as 
natural resources, human energy, investment capital, 
and management are emphasized in this film. The 
film shows how all these factors work together to the 
best advantage of everyone only in a favorable climate 
of incentive and profit. 

The third film in the series is titled “How Joe Gets 
His Living.” Against the background of the first two 
films, this third film shows how production and dis- 
tribution affect the standard of living. The film shows 
graphically the true value of money and how it serves 
as the best medium for exchanging goods and services. 
A discussion and explanation of wages, interest, rent, 
dividends, and the difference between stocks and bonds 
is included in the film. The film also includes a dis- 
cussion on the topics of inflation and depression. 

“Joe and His Government” is the last film in the 
series. It brings into sharp focus the relationship 
between private citizens and their government. The 
film points out how our success as the most advanced 
nation in history is founded on basic economics that 
recognize individual initiative and individual gain or 
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what we call private enterprise. The film underscores 
the historical fact that the ideas and inventions that 
bring progress are born in the minds of private citizens 
like Joe Doaks, not impersonal governmental bureaus, 

Recommended use. This series of films is suitable for 
classes in economics. 

Rental. “A Bird’s Eye View of Economics” may 
be obtained from the General Motors Corporation, 
Department of Public Relations, Film Distribution 
Section, General Motors Building, 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 2, Michigan. Free rental except 
for transportation charges. 


Two Views on Socialism. (Released in 1950.) 
This 11% reel, 16-mm. sound film, available in color or 
black and white, was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films with Dr. James Harvey Dodd, professor of 
economics and business administration, Mary Washing- 
ton College, University of Virginia, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, acting as collaborator. The film may be 
shown in approximately 15 minutes. 

Summary. The film is designed to stimulate an 
intelligent discussion on the difference between socialism 
and capitalism. It should help students gain an under- 
standing of both. The basic charges leveled by socialists 
against capitalistic society are made and effectively 
answered in this film. 

Recommended Use. The film should serve as a spring- 
board for class discussion in high school economic 
classes. 

Sale and Rental. ““Two Views on Socialism” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price is 
$67.50 for black and white and $135 for color. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film rental library. 


Wise Buying. (Released in 1950.) This is a ten- 
minute, one reel sound motion picture produced by 
Coronet Instructional Films with the collaboration of 
Elvin S. Eyster, chairman of the Department of Busi- 


ness Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
Summary. Joan, who has been given the responsi- 


bility of buying her own clothes on a regular allowance, 
is confronted with several problems in wise buying. 
At the suggestion of her mother, Joan seeks the help 
of her Uncle John, who is a purchasing agent. From 
this point on the film dramatizes the answers to the 
questions: (1) When do you buy? (2) Where do you 
buy? (3) How do you buy? (4) What kind do you buy? 
Such important factors as seasonal changes, quantity 
purchases, and product labels are pointed out. 

Recommended Use. This film is suitable for classes in 
general business, consumer economics, and salesman- 
ship. 

Sale and Rental. For rental information, contact your 
nearest Coronet rental library. Prints may be pur- 
chased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices to educa- 
tional institutions are $45 for a black and white print 
and $90 for a color print. 
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How to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive. 
(Released in 1950.) This silent 35-mm. filmstrip in 
color is the first of a series of filmstrips being produced 
by the Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. The complete series of 
filmstrips will deal with various aspects of in-service 
teacher education. The first of this series consists of 
32 frames. 


Summary. This filmstrip uses a series of cartoon 
representations to diagnose the present faults, of most 
bulletin boards. It then proceeds to suggest some 
general rules about captions, illustrations, and text 
materials which will help any person preparing a 
bulletin board to improve his layout technique. The 
flmstrip deals with only the most essential points 
that will help teachers to avoid traditional bulletin 
board faults. Accompanying the filmstrip is a bulletin 
that consists of a series of suggestions and discussions 
built around important questions concerning bulletin 
board displays. 

Recommended Use. Methods classes in teacher-train- 
ing institutions will find this film helpful. 


Sale. “How to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive” 
may be purchased from the Teaching Aids Laboratory, 
138 Page Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
The selling price is $2.50. 


Letter to a Rebel. (Released in 1948.) This 
16-mm. film in black and white is one of a series of films 
titled “This Is America.” It may be shown in 17 
minutes. 

Summary. ‘The story centers around a newspaper 
publisher who is concerned about radical editorials 
written by his son for a college paper. The father 
addresses a letter to his son pointing out that the radical 
editorials actually contradicted the boy’s own capitalis- 
tic behavior. Flashbacks tell of life as the boy knew it 
in his hometown. The film emphasizes the many 
advantages of our American system of free enterprise. 


Recommended Use. The film may be shown to any 
group of high school students. It would be particularly 
interesting to classes in economics and problems of 
democracy. 

Sale and Rental. “Letter to a Rebel” may be pur- 
chased from RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
New York. The selling price is $90. The film is not 
loaned by RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., but may be 
available from your regular film rental library. 


Scandinavia. (Released in 1950.) This is a reel 
and a half, black and white sound motion picture 
that may be shown in approximately 14 minutes. 
Franklin D. Scott, professor of history at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, TIllinois, collaborated with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., in the production 
of this film. 


Summary. “Scandinavia” portrays the customs, 
economic and social patterns, and interdependence of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The information 
regarding each country is presented through the 
activities of a representative family. Numerous scenes 
of the physical environment in the three nations show 
how each is influenced by its topography. The film 
shows the emphasis on farming in Denmark, and on 
shipping, mining, and industrial production in Sweden 
and Norway. 

Recommended Use. ‘‘Scandinavia” is suitable for use 
in classes in world economic geography and economics. 

Sale and Rental. “Scandinavia” may be purchased 
for $63 or rented from any one of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films rental offices in New York, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, and Pasadena. 
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How to Think. (Released in 1950.) This 16-mm. 
sound film was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films with Carter Davidson, president of Union 
College, Schenectady, New York, acting as educational 
collaborator. The film may be shown in approximately 
13 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
demonstrate the importance of clear and careful think- 
ing and to help students understand the nature of 
thinking. The story in the film centers around Dick, 
a high school student, who has a good summer job 
delivering groceries, but his delivery car is in a deplor- 
able condition. Dick was given a traffic ticket because 
his car did not carry a commercial safety sticker. 
Since this was Dick’s first offense, the judge suspended 
the case for one week on the condition that Dick repair 
his car and obtain a safety sticker. Dick has to think 
hard to find the answer to this problem. The step-by- 
step procedure followed by Dick to solve this problem 
is shown in the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of high school students. It would be particularly 
helpful to classes in bookkeeping, general business, 
and secretarial office practice. The film may also be 
used in teacher-training institutions. 

Sale and Rental. “How to Think” may be purchased 
from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price is $56.25 for black 
and white and $112.50 for color. For rental purposes, 
contact your regular film rental library. 


Horizons Unlimited. (Released in 1948.) This 
16-mm. sound film in black and white was sponsored 
by the Highways and Transportation Industries of 


America. It may be shown in approximately 17 
minutes. 
Summary. The primary objective of this film is to 


help students understand the economic significance of 
American roads and the vehicles that travel these 
roads. The film points out the important role played 
by motor trucks in the economic development of all 
sections of the United States. It points out that motor 
vehicles make transportation facilities available to 
every city, town, village, and hamlet in the United 
States. The importance of motor vehicles as public 
servants and as a factor in the development of the 
tourist trade in the United States are emphasized in the 
film. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for economic 
geography and economics classes. 


Rental. “Horizons Unlimited” may be obtained from 
the Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Free rental except for transportation charges. 


The Things People Want. (Released in 1948.) 
This 16-mm. sound film was produced by the Jam 
Handy Organization. It may be shown in 20 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
explain and illustrate successful selling techniques. The 
film demonstrates the importance of product knowledge, 
the selling plan, handling customers, and detecting 
buyers’ interests. The six important interests of buyers 
emphasized in the film are: (1) comfort, (2) safety, 
(3) economy, (4) performance, (5) durability, and 
(6) appearance. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
and adult classes in distributive education. 

Sale and Rental. ‘The Things People Want” may be 
purchased from Film Research Associates, 185 West 
52nd Street, New York 19, New York. The selling 
price is $125. The rental price is $21 for the first day, 
$16 for the second day, and $9 for each day thereafter. 
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Practical Suggestions for Improving In- 
struction in Salesmanship. 1950. By William B. 
Logan. This 6-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is 
the third in a series of service bulletins prepared by 
Ohio State University as a service to business educa- 
tion teachers of the state. The purpose of this bulletin 
is to encourage teachers to organize a salesmanship 
class in their school and to give practical assistance 
to teachers of salesmanship courses through practical 
teaching suggestions. The following topics are dis- 
cussed in the bulletin: Need for Sales Training, Use 
the Blackboard, Provide Tables for Work, Use Flash 
Cards, Take a Field Trip, Use Demonstrations, Compile 
a Merchandise Manual. Free. Address your requests 
to Department of Business Education, 223 Journalism 
Building, College of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


A College Course in Consumer Problems — 
A Handbook for Instructors. 1950. This 134-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph is designed to serve 
as an instructor’s handbook for a college course in 
consumer problems for the future teacher. It is the 
product of the co-operative effort of a committee of 
college teachers. The fourteen parts of the monograph 
cover the following topics: Consumers and Their 
Problems; Choosing, Buying, and Using Food; Choos- 
ing, Buying, and Using Clothing; Shelter; Transpor- 
tation and Communication; Health and Medical 
Services; Investing in Education; Recreation and the 
Use of Leisure; Managing Personal Financial Affairs; 
Advertising and Selling; Law As It Affects the Con- 
sumer; Information and Services to Aid the Consumer; 
Improving the Position of the Consumer; Learning 
Procedures in Consumer Education. Price, 60 cents 
for a single copy. Discount on orders from 2-9 copies 
is 10 per cent; 10-99 copies, 25 per cent; 100 or more 
copies, 3314 per cent, Order from Consumer Education 
Study, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Department of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Guide to Motion Pictures, Slidefilms, and 
Recordings for Improving Human Relations 
and Supervisory Techniques. Staff Service Bulle- 
tin No. 12. 1950. A 30-page, paper-bound, mimeo- 
graphed bulletin covering methods of using audio- 
visual aids and a list of available audio-visual aids 
with a brief description of each. This film guide will 
be especially of interest to teachers and supervisors and 
particularly those engaged in on-the-job training. 
Price $1.50. Order from Film Research Associates, 
135 West 52nd Street, New York 19, New York. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Benefits, 
Under the New 1950 Social Security Law. This 
17-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is designed to 
supplement courses in payroll records and accounting. 
It explains in detail the “Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950’ which were passed by Congress and 
became law on August 28, 1950. Except for the benefit 
provisions, the changes made by this Act go into effect 
on January 1, 1951. The booklet explains the following 
topics under the new law: Coverage Extended, Tax- 
able Wages, Tax Rates, Benefits, Primary Insurance 
Benefits, Fully Insured Individual, Quarter of Coverage, 
Elapsed Quarters, Calendar Quarter, Currently In- 
sured Individual, and Computation of Primary In- 
surance Benefits. The old formula and the new formula 
for computing monthly primary insurance benefits 
are explained and illustrated in the booklet. Price 15 
cents, postpaid. Order from South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati 2, Chicago 5, Dallas 1, New 
Rochelle, New York, and San Francisco 5. 


Careers for Specialized Secretaries. 1950. By 
Juvenal L. Angel. This 12-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet describes the following specialized secretarial 
careers: foreign service secretary, public relations 
secretary, bilingual secretary, medical secretary, legal 
secretary, and executive secretary. The following four 
topics are discussed under each of the specialized fields: 
(1) description, (2) training, (3) remuneration, and 
(4) opportunities. Price 25 cents. Order from Latin 
American Institute Press, 900 Park Avenue, New York 


21, New York. 


Business Education — Secondary Schools. 
1950. This 298-page, printed, paper-bound handbook 
was published by the lowa State Department of Public 
Instruction to serve as a guide for business teachers in 
the Iowa Secondary Schools. It represents the thinking 
of business education teachers throughout the state. 
It is divided into the following parts: Part I, Status 
and Objectives of Business Education in Iowa; Part II, 
General Procedures and Suggestions; Part III, Sug- 
gested Business Courses for lowa Secondary Schools. 
For further information write State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Bookkeeping Procedure Diagrams. 1950. By 
Carl E. Wood. ‘This 64-page, paper-bound booklet 
was reviewed on page 40 of the September, 1950, issue 
of THe Batance Sueert and the incorrect price of 
$1.00 was given. The correct price is $3.50. Order 
from Karwood Company, P. O. Box 197, Milwaukee 
13, Wisconsin. 





economics teachers. 
business and economics teachers is solicited. 





On this page each month we review professional literature that is of primary interest to business and 
Although textbooks are not reviewed, any other new literature of interest to 
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NEW-READY NOW 
COMPLETELY REVISED... 
1950 EDITION 


a ‘“  . oN 
Applied Os. o~ 
Business ~“\” ~ 
Law 








Sixth Edition — By Fisk and Pomeroy 


Now you can obtain a completely revised edition of a book that set a new pattern 
six years ago. APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, Sixth Edition, retains all the popular 
features of the previous edition, but it is completely modernized, more attrac- 


tively illustrated, and improved in its simplicity of presentation. 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW makes no attempt to train 
lawyers, but nevertheless all legal principles are presented 
accurately, clearly, and carefully so that there will be no 


misleading interpretations. 


You and your students will get new joy out of the business 
law course as a result of the lively, interesting, and chal- 
lenging presentation in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. You 


can teach it with confidence. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


q Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco5 Dallas 1 


S 
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Postscript 


A sorrowing widow, having a memorial erected in 
memory of her late husband, had the following in- 
scription carved on it: “Good-bye, Henry, my light 
has gone out.” 

Three months later when she remarried, some wit 
added to the inscription: “But I have struck another 
match.” 

eee 


Politeness Pays 


Little Bobbie, while at a neighbor’s, was given a 
piece of bread and butter and politely said, ““Thank 
you. 

“That’s right, Bobbie,” said the lady. 
hear little boys say ‘thank you.’” 

“Well,” rejoined Bobbie, “if you want to hear me 
say it again, you might put some jam on it.” 

ee 


Healthful Exercise 


“Motoring is surely a great thing. I used to be fat 
and sluggish before the motoring craze, but now I’m 
spry and energetic.” 

“T didn’t know you motored.” 

“I don’t. I dodge.” 

e ee 


Bite-Size 


Customer: “I haven’t come to any ham in this 
sandwich yet.” 

Waiter: “Try another bite.” 

Customer (taking huge mouthful): “Nope, none 
yet.” 

Waiter: ““Dog-gone it! 
past it.” 


“T like to 


You must have gone right 


The Cause of It All 


A very thin man met a very fat man in the hotel 
lobby. 
“From the looks of you,’ 
might have been a famine.” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “and from the looks of you, 
you might have caused it.” 
eee 


Lost, Strayed, or Stolen 


said the fat man, “‘there 


Medium: 
husband.” 
Lady: “But he has been dead for five years.” 
Medium: “Then you will lose your umbrella.” 
eee 


A Suggestion 


Aspiring Vocalist: “Professor, do you think I will 
ever be able to do anything with my voice?” 
Perspiring Teacher: “Well, it might come in handy 
in case of fire or shipwreck.” 
eee 


A Penalty 


““What’s the penalty for bigamy?” 
“Two mothers-in-law.” 


“T see a great loss—the loss of your 
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Obstacle Course 


A motorist was helping his extremely fat victim to 
rise. “Couldn’t you have gone around me?” growled 
the victim 

“Sorry,” said the motorist, sadly. 
whether I had enough gasoline.” 

e @¢@e 
No Easy Matter 

“I saw in the newspaper the other day that in some 
of the out-of-way places of the world they still use 
fish for money.” 


“What a sloppy job they must have trying to get 
chewing gum out of a slot machine.” 


e * * 
Unconcerned 


“T wasn’t sure 


Mother: “Another bite like that and you will have 
to leave the table.” 
Hungry Boy: “Another bite like that and I'll be 
through.” 
ee ee 


Bill of Fare 


Tourist abroad (pointing to menu): “Waiter, bring 
me some of this.” 
Waiter: “Sir, the orchestra is now playing it.” 
e ee 
A Helping Hand 


Farmer (to new hired hand): “Where’s that mule 
I told you to take out and have shod?” 
New Hand: “Did you say ‘shod’? I thought you 
said ‘shot.’ I’ve just been burying her.” 
ee @e 


A Disbeliever 


Wife (angrily): “And I suppose you expect me to 
believe that you came straight home from the office?” 
Husband: “Sure did. Just like the crow flies.” 
Wife: “Yes — stopping frequently for a little corn.” 
eee 


Too Good To Be True 


A juke box company put its new employee to work 
as collector of coins from the company’s local juke 
boxes. For two weeks after he got the job, he failed to 
show up at the office. Then one day he walked in 
nonchalantly and said he had lost his key to the boxes. 

“‘Where have you been?” stormed the manager. 
“You haven’t even been around to collect your salary.” 

“What!” exclaimed the surprised novice. “Do I 
get a salary, too?” 

e ee 


That Personal Touch 


“‘Won’t you give a shilling to the Lord?” asked the 
Salvation Army lassie. 

“How auld are ye?” inquired the Scotsman. 

“Nineteen, sir.” 

“Ah well, I’m past seventy-five. Ill be seein’ Him 
afore ye, so I'll hand it to Him myself.” 
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Wisconsin Annual Convention 


The Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
cation will hold its annual convention at 
Hote! Schroeder, Milwaukee, on November 
gand 3. The complete convention program 
is as follows: 

GENERAL MEETING 
Thursday, November 2 
9:00 P.M. 
Speaker: Dr. Elvin Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 
Subject: “Perspective in Business Education” 
Report of State Business Curriculum Committee — 
Ray Rupple, Waukesha, chairman 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
. Friday, November 3 
Salesmanship 
1:30 P.M. 

Chairman, Clemens T. Wisch, Milwaukee Vocational 

and Adult School 

Speaker: Loring T. Hammond, president, Moe 

Brothers Milwaukee Company. Member of the 
speakers bureau of the National Sales Executive 
Club 

Subject: “Salesmanship Takes No Holiday” 


Shorthand 


Friday, November 3 
1:30 P.M. 

Chairman, Mary Swarthout, Whitefish Bay High 
Schoo] 

Speaker: Juliabel Strauch, Pekin Community High 
School, Pekin, Illinois 

Subject: “Teaching Advanced Shorthand and Tran- 
scription with the New Gregg Materials” 


Office Practice 


Friday, November 3 
1:30 P.M. 
Chairman, Herbert A. Simon, High School, Appleton 
Speaker: W. Harmon Wilson, vice-president, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Subject: “Some New Thoughts on Office Practice” 


Basic Business 


Friday, November 3 
2:45 P.M. 
Chairman, Laura Livermore, High School, Appleton 
Speaker: Mrs. Magdalene Radke, editor, University 
Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Subject: “Philosophy of Business Guidance” 
Typewriting 
Friday, November 3 
2:45 P.M. 
Chairman, Pat Dietzler, High School, Chilton 
Speaker: Harry B. Bauernfeind, director of studies, 
Gregg College, Chicago 
Subject: “Techniques for Typing Accuracy” 
Bookkeeping 
Friday, November 3 
2:45 P.M. 
Chairman, Harold Bellas, High School, Wausau 
Speaker: V. E. Breidenbaugh, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Subject: “Evaluation of the High School Program of 
Bookkeeping” 
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Selective Drills 
Classified 


BASIC TYPEWRITING 
DRILLS 


Second Edition 


By Wanous 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a 
printed paper-bound book of 91 pages 
designed for supplementary work for 
either beginning or advanced stu- 
dents. The drills are designed for 
(a) developing speed, (b) correcting 
habitual errors, and (c) correcting 
bad habits and developing correct 
habits. With each set of drills the 
student is told clearly the purpose of 
the drill and what he must do to 
improve his technique. 


The drills are grouped in eight 
different parts. For instance, Part 4 
is devoted to Production Drills and 
Part 7 is devoted to Forcing Speed 


Drills. 
WwW 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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ADVERTISING 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, with B.S. and M.A. degrees, and over twenty 
years of teaching experience, available for position the 
second semester or later. Has had teaching experience in 
business administration (including accounting), secre- 
tarial subjects, and economics. Desires position in either 
or both of the first two fields, preferably in a teachers 
college, senior college, or university. Address, No. 40. 


Experienced male business school executive desires 
permanent connection with a responsible school. Exten- 
sive and successful promotional experience, speaking 
before high school assemblies, and contact work. Will 
consider managerial responsibility. Capable of assuming 
entire school operation. Available upon reasonable 
notice. Address, No. 41. 


Man teacher, C.P.A., attorney, college graduate, wants 
permanent position. Experienced in all departments. 
Can teach any subject except mathematics and Gregg 
shorthand. an teach Pitman shorthand. Has had 
experience selling scholarships. Address, No. 54. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Man in his forties with private business school execu- 
tive and teaching experience and college degree wanted 
immediately to fill an executive position in one of the 
leading private business schools in Middle West. A good 
salary and bonus to the right man. Outstanding oppor- 
tunity. Give full information when writing. Address, 
No. 42. 


Strong teacher wanted to head Accounting Department 
of fairly large school in the South. Address, No. 43. 


Man with some field experience wanted as understudy 
to train for place as manager of school and who is in- 
terested in a permanent connection. President wishes 
to retire from active management. School located in the 
South. Address, No. 44. 


Live wire fieldman with outstanding personality 
wanted to act as registrar. Would prefer someone capable 
of teaching at least one commercial subject. Address, 
No. 51. 


A wide awake field man and assistant manager wanted 
by a growing school. Must have business college ex- 


- Will pay salary plus commission. Address, 
o. 57. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


A small business school. Experienced school owner 
desires school in good location at right price. Give all 
details in first letter. Address, No. 45. 


Good school in Southeastern section wanted. Must 
have good reputation and be operating as agood business, 
Address, No. 46. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


One of the older and larger business colleges of the 
Southwest for sale. Will sell for four-fifths of average 
gross receipts for last three years. Address, No. 47. 


Small, two-teacher school for sale in Florida. Sound 
lease; central location in city of over 95,000 year-round 
residents. Details available. Address, No. 48. 


Medium-sized business college for sale. Has excellent 
future. Located in fast-growing city of Southwest. Well 
located with high-class student body in attendance. 
Outstanding placement opportunities. Modern equip- 
ment. Reasonably priced. Address, No. 49. 


Small Southern school for sale. Established thirty 
years in city proper of 150,000 population; industrial 
and farming section. Owner wishes to retire. A good 
teacher and mixer can build an organization that will 
require three people to handle, netting the owner a nice 
income. Price $1650 $750 down, balance $50 a month. 
Address, No. 50. 


Small business college for sale or lease in a Western 
city of over 250,000 population in the immediate area. 
Approved for both P.L. 16 and P.L. 346. New equipment, 
excellent location. Beautiful climate in winter. Attrac- 
tive terms. Address, No. 52. 


Business college in Southwest for sale. Plenty of good 
territory from which to draw students. No other school 
in radius of 50 miles. Owner believes he will be recalled 
to armed forces. Address, No. 53. 


Two- to three-teacher business college for sale out 


West. Established forty years; tine attendance all year; | 
never runs in red. Approved G.I., two states for rehabili- 7 


tation. Price reasonable. Address, No. 55. 


Weli-established small private business school for sale. 
Well equipped. Can be enlarged. Capacity 50 students. 
Approved for veteran training. Owner wishes to retire 
from business. Address, No. 56. 





A single insertion of a short advertisement 
will be published on this page without charge 
if it pertains strictly to special 
dealing with teachers and schools. 
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